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M 1 profess myself a citizen o£ the world." 

—Captain Jones to Countess of Selkirk. 



ADMIRAL PAUL JONES 

CHAPTER I 
The First Years of His Life 

Foreword. — Many lives and almost number- 
less magazine articles and pamphlets have been 
I tit ten about Paul Jones. Most of them have 
Ipoken of him as John Paul Jones, which is 
legally correct, as he adopted that name when he 
whs twenty-six and used it for a number of years. 
Because it was his legal name, it was employed 
by the French notary who prepared his will. But, 
during the American Revolution, when his name 
became a household word, he discarded the 
|nhn," and always thereafter wrote his name 
plain "Paul Jones." In consequence, the best 
recent biographies give him the shorter name, 
which we have also adopted in this volume. 

Hie first extensive Life published of this naval 

hero was in Paris, in French, in 1798, followed 

by his Journals and Letters in 1799. Numberless 

pamphlets and articles had previously been pub- 

(5) 
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lished in French upon his career. The first Life 
in English was by Sherbourne, in New York, 
1825* Since then the list has grown to many, 
but none of them has been as satisfactory and 
thorough as that of Augustus C. Buell, in two 
volumes, published in New York in 1901. Other 
volumes have been consulted by the writer, but in 
judicial temper, historical clearness and elevated 
diction the Buell volumes are superior to all 
others. 

The singular fact connected with many biog- 
raphies is that they disagree on many vital points, 
and especially on the real attitude of Paul Jones 
toward America. Naturally, the British writers 
generally treated him as a pirate, pure and simple. 
Even so late as 1901, we find English writers, in 
English periodicals, referring to him as "Paul 
Jones, the American corsair, born at Dumfries 
in the year 1748, who died in Kentucky in 1801," 
showing ignorance as well as malevolence in so 
short a biography. The matter just quoted was 
in allusion to a previous so-called epitaph, which 
was current in England during the last century, 
and even found its way in one of the most classic 
of volumes designed for family reading. This 
epitaph read: 

"Tread softly, mortals, o'er the bones 
Of the world's wonder, Captain Jones ! 
Who told his glorious deeds to many, 
But never was believed by any. 
Posterity, let this suffice, 
He swore all's true yet here he lies." * 



* Notes and Queries, Ninth Series, Vol, 8, pp. 311, 244. 
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And the Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Ninth Edi- 
tion, admits that "English contemporary accounts 
generally speak of him as a pirate;" and adds: 
Though he certainly ranked as an officer of the 
United States, the independent manner in which 
be cruised will suggest letters of marque rather 
than a Government commission." It is astonish- 
ing that American biographers could suggest that 
\\c was not at heart a patriot, and that he used his 
inborn heroism rather for his own glory than for 
the glory of the American arms. All kinds of 
similar vagaries have crept into the books and the 
various pamphlets and articles published on Paul 
Jones, and for no other reason, so far as we can 
lee, than that care was not taken to sift true sto- 
uts from false, and to unearth the actual facts 
that were readily accessible in public records. 

Tf ever an heroic fighter lived who acted from 
high principles and with lofty ideals of what con- 
stituted patriotism and chivalry, this fighter did. 
\ I e was not a paragon of even temper but his 
honor was immaculate. He was not a pirate, and 
he was not a savage ; he was a gentleman, a sol- 
dier, a man of high self -education, a real hero, 
mid he enjoyed the friendship and personal esteem 
of General Washington, Benjamin Franklin ,and 
Thomas Jefferson, as well as the best men and 
women in France, in the highest degree. What 
he was, and how he came to be what he was, it 
will be the object of this volume to detail. 

Sometime, in the near future, perhaps within 
this present midsummer month (July, 1905), all 
that was mortal of Admiral Jones will be brought 
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to our American shores, to be deposited at An- 
napolis, where his tomb should be an inspiration 
to our naval cadets through the ages to come. If 
they will but emulate the virtues and maintain 
the same exalted conceptions of honor which were 
his, the country will be the better, and the world 
the richer, for having had among its distinguished 
men the true hero, Paul Jones. 

Birth and Childhood. — The father of John 
Paul was a Scotchman, of the name of John 
Paul, who was a peasant, living as a gardener and 
fisherman near the little hamlet of Arbigland, in 
Kirkcudbright, Scotland. Kirkcudbright is in the 
extreme south of Scotland, its shores being 
washed by that bay of the Irish sea known as Sol- 
way Firth. John Paul's wife was a Macduff, 
daughter of a Highlander; but he was a Low- 
lander, and, so far as we know, possessed none of 
the special bravery and "grit" which were char- 
acteristic virtues in his son John, Jr., whose biog- 
raphy we are to consider. All that is known of 
John Paul, besides his occupation and the names of 
his seven children, is that he was a plain man, of 
no unusual talents, who died as he lived, an 
honest, hardworking laborer. 

Of the seven children, there were four sons 
and three daughters. The eldest son, William 
(indicating, we take it, that his grandfather's 
name was William), was born about 1730; John 
Paul, Jr., the youngest, was born July 6, 1747. 
Benson J. Lossing, writing in 1855, said: "The 
cottage of his birth, in a grassy glade among 
umbrageous trees, is yet preserved with care and 
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many pilgrims sit beneath its porch in every sum- 
mm time."* 

John Paul, Jr., was simply a strong, alert, ac- 
tive boy, who attended the parish school and 
1 amied sea-fishing* It is said that, before ar- 
riving at twelve years of age, he showed his 
natural inclination for a seafaring life, and^ 
when of that age, besought his father to go to 
America, where his brother William, whom he 
had never seen, had already gone and earned a 
small fortune. William, in fact, had emigrated, 
when thirteen years of age, to Virginia, having 
been adopted by a Virginian planter by the name 
of Jones, who was a distant relative; two of his 
listers had also gone there; it was small wonder, 
therefore, if John desired to follow their example, 
although no boy of twelve would have harbored 
i strong desire in that direction if he had not 
felt the family life a hard one, at best yielding 
few home comforts. It was only twenty-five 
miles from Arbigland to the commercial seaport 
of Kirkcudbright (Whitehaven), whence vessels 
were constantly going and coming to and from 
America and the West Indies, and John fre- 
quently visited that port when out with his father, 
§nd also when alone, in a fishing yawl. 

The particular circumstance of John's asking 
to go to America is thus stated : He was out in 
the yawl, one day, in the summer of 1759, and 
pulled up against a stiff northeaster to White- 
haven, where he saw a ship owned by a James 



* Harper's Magazine, Vol. n, p. 146. 
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Younger^ Esq., whose native home was also near 
Arbigland, which ship was just about to sail for 
the Chesapeake in Virginia. Mr. Younger and 
John's father were together and saw how read- 
ily the lad handled the canvas, while at the same 
time steering. When John made fast, Mr. 
Younger congratulated him, and suggested that 
he would make a good master's apprentice for the 
vessel about to cross the Atlantic. John grasped 
the situation immediately, importuned his father 
to go, and obtained the needed consent. On that 
day and in that hour the "Father of the Ameri- 
can Navy" stepped straight into the pathway of 
his destiny. From that time his was almost a di- 
rect road to fame and to achievement. 

His First Visit to America. — Few children are 
men at twenty, fewer still at fifteen, but John 
Paul, Jr., was, in more respects than one, almost 
an adult at twelve in his mental grasp and brawny 
physical vigor, and he at once found the sea to 
be his natural element. We never hear that he 
regretted his choice to become a sailor; we have 
no idea, from anything that has been printed re- 
specting his youthful career, that he ever desired 
to return to his fishing occupations, or to his par- 
ish school, or even to his friends in Kirkcud- 
bright. He gave his whole heart to the sea, and 
to mastering the details of seamanship, and such a 
welding of one's soul to an occupation brought 
its natural reward. 

The brig Friendship, of 148 tons, was that on 
which the boy took passage, when twelve years of 
age, as master's apprentice, Richard Bennison 
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being the master. After a voyage of thirty-two 
days the brig dropped anchor in the Rappahan- 
nock river, near the present village of Urbana ? 
county of Middlesex, the same being about 
sixty miles north of present Fortress Mon- 
toe, and the same distance east of Rich- 
mond, A little distance up the Rappahan- 
nock was the residence of his brother Wil- 
liam, then a man of thirty, married and managing 
the flour-mill and plantation of his adopted father, 
William Jones. The fact that this brother had 
adopted his father's name, and now called himself 
William Paul Jones, is not what decided John, 
later, to add that name to his own name, but a 
specific reason that will be mentioned in its 
p roper place. The old planter liked John and of- 
fered to adopt him also, but the boy was not to be 
severed from his one purpose of becoming a sea- 
man. The Friendship afterward sailed for the 
Barbados and was back in Whitehaven in the 
spring of 1760, after an absence of about nine 
months. 

Is Fart Ship-owner. — John Paul, Jr., con- 
tinued in Mr. Younger's service for four years, 
which probably ended his master's apprentice 
rerm. Then he was made second mate, and 
completed a round voyage (in 1764), and the 
very next year became first mate. Mr. Younger 
now retired, having been elected to Parliament, 
and on doing so gave John, for a very slight con- 
sideration, a one-sixth interest in a ship, the 
King George's Packet. In this ship John went 
to the West Indies the same year (1766), but 
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trade was not prosperous* and its captain (Den- 
bigh), who owned two-sixths interest in it, asked 
John to accompany him to Africa to engage in 
the slave-trade. 

In those days slave-trading was not illegal and 
not generally condemned. From our present 
point of view, it seems impossible for men of 
principle to have engaged in the scheme of ab- 
ducting negroes from the African coast, in order 
to sell them on the Western Continent as chattels. 
But we know high-minded men did make huge 
profits from this business, and believed it was 
legitimate to do so. Happily, we also know that 
young John Paul soon discovered it was not to his 
liking. He and Captain Denbigh made two voy- 
ages only between Guinea and the Island of Ja- 
maica, the latter place being an excellent market 
for slaves, and then John refused to go again. Den- 
bigh had come to rely upon his first mate and, as 
the latter would not change his mind on the sub- 
ject, he decided to buy out John's interest, and he 
gave for it a thousand guineas in gold — about 
$5,000. So, at twenty years of age (1767), John 
Paul found himself in possession of a snug for- 
tune — as much, perhaps, considering its purchas- 
ing power, as would be $15,000 to-day. 

Up to this period the reader will have noted 
two prominent traits that were beginning to show 
themselves with great clearness in this young 
seaman's character: his stick-to-it-iveness as to 
the one occupation he had chosen for his life- 
work, and his daring to do what he deemed to be, 
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right, though It cost him a loss of a one-sixth In- 
terest in a vessel that was making him rich. 

The Next Three Years.— The sale of his inter- 
est in King George's Packet took place at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. John now determined to revisit his 
brother on the Rappahannock, and then to take 
passage home, to reenter the same seafaring life. 
Me was unable to carry out the first determina- 
tion, for want of a way to reach there, but he did 
succeed in getting on board a brig, the John 
o'Gaunt, bound direct for Whitehaven. On the 
way yellow fever broke out and the captain, mate 
and all but five of the crew died. John took com- 
mand, and, with the survivors, took the brig and 
its cargo safely to Whitehaven. The result of 
this trip was not only that John and the crew re- 
reived from the owners of the John o'Gaunt a 
ten per cent, share of the cargo, but he was of- 
fered command of a new, full-rigged ship, the 
John, which they were about to dispatch to Amer- 
ica, promising him ten per cent, of the net profits 
of the voyage. 

Jones accepted and was now Captain Paul ( Oc- 
t ober, 1768), when twenty-one years of age. He 
made in this ship, the John, three round voyages, 
visiting his brother, William, twice in that time, 
lie now learned — if, indeed, he had not known it 
by letter before — that William Jones, his broth- 
er's adopted father, had died some nine years pre- 
vious (1760), and had left John Paul the resid- 
uary legatee of his brother William, in case the 
btter should die without issue, provided that 
John Paul would assume the surname of Jones. 
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So, on his first subsequent visit to his brother Wil- 
liam (1769), John legally qualified under the 
will of William Jones, and then and there was 
bound, when the occasion arose — as it did later — 
to take the name of John Paul Jones. Gther 
reasons have been suggested in some of the early 
lives of our hero why he had changed his name — 
as that he had killed a sailor and was ashamed of 
the occurrence, even though twice absolved after 
two separate hearings, and that he was named 
from a North Carolina friend (at a later date) — 
but the true reason is as stated. 

His third voyage in the John (1770) involved 
Captain Paul in trouble. Fever seized his crew 
and reduced the number of men to a half-dozen. 
One of these, a Jamaica mulatto called "Mungo," 
becoming mutinous, Captain Paul struck him 
with a belaying-pin. Mungo died of his injuries. 
Captain Paul surrendered at once to the authori- 
ties, at Tobago, a British West India island, and 
asked for a trial. It was granted and he was ex- 
onerated. But on his return to Whitehaven, he 
was again put on trial for murder on the high 
seas. He was again acquitted. Again the owners 
of the John offered him another ship, one of the 
largest in their service, but before he sailed in 
her to America she was chartered by the East In- 
dia Company, and he delivered her to her new 
owners at Plymouth, England, and then, being 
retained as captain, sailed with her on what was, 
for him, an entirely new voyage — to India. This 
voyage consumed nearly a year, and there is 
scarcely a record of it. He returned to White- 
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haven early in 1772, and he then took command 
ul the brig Two Friends for West Indies and 
America. 



CHAPTER II 
His American Record, 1773- 1777 

Secures a Fortune,— When the brig Two 
itiends reached America, as a matter of course 
In* made his first American port of call in the 
Rappahannock, and, as in 1769, visited the Jones' 
plantation. He found his brother dying of pneu- 
monia; he expired, in fact, but a few hours after 
Captain Paul reached his bedside (April, 1773). 
I Inder the will of William Jones, John Paul now 
btCftPB John Paul Jones, and the event not only 
v:\vc him the whole fortune of William Jones, 
t it had descended to John Paul's brother, but 
of necessity he was required by the circumstance 
to surrender his command of the merchant brig 
Hi sd abandon his seafaring life. He probably had 
no idea of going to sea again as captain of a ves- 
pi, although, undoubtedly, he often yearned for 
lie deep blue waves. The plantation thus ac- 
quired by him contained 3,000 acres of land, of 
which 1,000 acres were cleared, and 2,000 acres 
t untamed vigorous and growing timber. He had 
alio a grist-mill, mansion, overseer's house, over 
twenty slaves, a hundred horses and cattle, with 
-.beep and swine, and all the necessary parapher- 
nalia of carrying on a southern planter's estate. 

For two years he resided on his land as a Vir- 
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gink planter. He took up this occupation when 
twenty-six years of age, but the exciting days of 
the Revolution were coming on, and in these he 
took a tremendous personal interest. Having re- 
nounced his allegiance to the British crown, he 
became at once a thorough and patriotic Ameri- 
can at heart, or — what was much wider and bet- 
ter in purpose — a sympathizer with the rights of 
mankind. 

Offers his Services to the Country. — In No- 
vember, 1774, or a little earlier, he went to the 
capital of Virginia, Williamsburg, to hear the 
eloquence of Patrick Henry and the strong, terse 
utterances of Thomas Jefferson. Their masterly 
orations fired him anew with patriotic zeal. In 
December he was in Norfolk, where a British 
sloop-of war was lying in the harbor, and became 
engaged in a warm discussion with a Lieutenant 
Parker of the sloop, who, in the course of his re- 
marks, declared that "in case of a revolt or in- 
surrection, it would be easily surpressed, if the 
courage of the Colonial men was on a par with 
the virtue of the Colonial women." Captain 
Jones, who was born with a hot temper, would 
not submit to this remark, but immediately 
knocked Lieutenant Parker down. The latter at 
once left for his ship, and Captain Jones, through 
a friend, endeavored to convey to him a propo- 
sition of "pistols at ten paces," this being the 
gentlemanly method of settling a quarrel. But 
Lieutenant Parker and his sloop got away, and 
the duel was not fought. It is needless to say 
that the event quickly found its way into the 
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newspapers, and the high-spirited dames of the 
South "enthusiastically approved" the conduct of 
1 he Captain. 

During the succeeding winter he frequently 
visited Williamsburg, where he became personally 
acquainted with Thomas Jefferson, and with 
Philip Livingston of New York. It is evident 
that at this time Captain Jones was a thoroughly 
educated man, and it is almost a mystery how he 
lu'came so. There is only one explanation of it, 
and this is that notwithstanding the adverse cir- 
cumstances of his youth he was a born learner, 
through his own indefatigable industry. When 
he was upon the sea, he must have spent his time 
jitl pouring over books and studying languages; 
in fact he once said that his education had come 
from "hours of systematic midnight studying." 
We know that he had somehow secured an excel- 
lent and practical knowledge of French and 
Spanish, more so than could have been obtained 
in the usual schools or colleges of England or 
America. His talent for writing as shown in the 
earliest records we have (in his Journals and 
Letters) was remarkable. It is not to be doubted 
that when he first met Thomas Jefferson he was 
abundantly able to converse in the most intelli- 
gent, vigorous and yet refined language, because 
from this period dates an intimacy with Jefferson 
which was never afterward broken. 

As the excitement throughout the country in- 
creased, Captain Jones desired, in case of the out- 
break of war, to do something substantial for his 
adopted country. In writing of the matter after- 
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ward he said : "I availed myself of these occa- 
sions to assure Colonel Washington, Mr. Jeffer- 
son and all the others, that my services would be 
at the disposal of the Colonies, whenever their 
cause should require service on my own element, 
which would, of course, be coincident with the 
outbreak of regular hostilities on the land." It 
is not quite certain when he first met George 
Washington, at this time a Colonel in the Colonial 
service, but the foregoing would indicate that he 
may have seen the latter at Williamsburg.. We 
may here remark that it is evident from his let- 
ters, that, in offering his services to the feeble 
Colonies, and to whatever extent Captain Jones 
felt drawn toward the Colonial cause as an 
adopted American, his feeling then and through- 
out the war was that he was larger than an 
American citizen, and was, in fact, "a citizen of 
the world," as he wrote in May, 1778, to the 
Countess of Selkirk.* 

Early in the spring of 1775 Captain Jones 
took a sloop to gun and fish among the islands of 
the eastern shore of Virginia, and continued this 
trip to New York City. He was in that city 
April 21, 1775, when he first heard the news of 
the battle of Lexington. At this time he was in- 
tending to charter a ship to make a voyage of bus- 
iness to the West India Islands and possibly to his 
old home in Scotland, but he immediately aban- 
doned the plan and wrote a letter, which was put 
into the hands of Thomas Jefferson, Robert Mor- 



*This letter is quoted in full in Chapter III. 
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ris and others, the true ring of which must greatly 
have pleased them* In the course of it he said: 
"I cannot conceive of submission to complete 
slavery; therefore, only war is in sight. The 
Congress, therefore, must soon meet again, and 
when it meets it must face the necessity of tak- 
ing those measures which it did not take last fail 
in its first session, namely, provision for arma- 
ment by land and by sea. Such being clearly the 
position of affairs, I beg you to keep my name in 
your memory when the Congress shall assemble 
again, and in any provision that may be taken for 
a naval force, to call upon me in any capacity 
which your knowledge of my seafaring experi- 
ence and your opinion of my qualifications may 
dictate/' 

He wrote this letter on April 27, and in a 
week's time, hearing that two French frigates 
had put in at Hampton Roads, he loaded his little 
sloop from the Rappahannock plantation with 
delicacies, and sailed down to the Roads to tender 
the officers and crews of these frigates fresh pro- 
visions. The Duke de Chartres was second in 
command of one of the frigates, and immediately 
there sprang up between the two men a friendship 
which proved of immense importance to Captain 
Jones when he visited France. One object of his 
visit to the frigates was to obtain data of the 
deck-plans and other particulars of the vessels, 
so as to put them to use in case of war. These he 
obtained, and subsequently employed them in 
renovating the frigate Alliance, which was the 
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first large ship to be constructed for the new 
American navy. 

Congress met in its second session in May, 
1775, and in June a Marine Committee was ap- 
pointed to report upon the organization of the 
navy. Of this committee Robert Morris was 
chairman. Captain Jones was promptly invited 
"to lay before the committee such information and 
advice as may seem to him useful in assisting the 
said committee to discharge its labors.' ' This 
invitation was addressed to him as "John Paul 
Jones, Esquire, Gent., of Virginia, Master Mar- 
iner." He turned over his estate to trustees, 
and in two weeks time sailed in his sloop 
for Philadelphia, where he advised the com- 
mittee in such a masterly manner that they 
immediately requested him to act as a mem- 
ber of a Commission for purchasing ves- 
sels then in the Delaware. He took it in hand to 
overseer the qualifications of some twenty vessels 
that were offered, of which number the Commis- 
sion accepted five. In this work which lasted 
some months Jones was indefatigable, and during 
that time he laid a letter before Congress giving 
his views about the new navy, of which George 
Washington said: "Mr. Jones is clearly not only 
a master mariner within the scope of the art of 
navigation, but he also holds a strong and pro- 
found sense of the political and military weight of 
command upon the sea. His powers of usefulness 
are great and must be constantly kept in view." 

The results of his labors were that early in 
1776 Congress was enabled to make provision for 
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officers for four ships, which were ready for a 
cruise. Captain Jones should have been appointed 
one of the Captains but through the strenuous 
efforts of John Adams, who appeared to desire 
that only New Engl and ers should command these 
vessels, Jones was tendered the position of lieu- 
tenant. This went somewhat against the grain, 
but he accepted the situation in a manly fashion. 

So the first naval squadron of America went 
to sea Feb. 17, 1776, and consisted of four vessels. 
They were managed by incompetents, the only 
exception being Captain Biddle. In his subor- 
dinate position Jones had no responsibility. It 
cruised seven weeks between the Delaware Break- 
water and New London and accomplished noth- 
ing. 

Cruise in the Providence. — In May, Jones was 
given his first command of an American vessel, 
the Providence. It was a sloop-of-war, of four- 
teen guns and 107 men. He assumed command 
at Newport, and among his crew were two ne- 
groes from his Virginia plantation, Cato and 
Scipio, who followed him through all his sea- 
faring vicissitudes during the rest of the war. He 
also had Jeremiah, an Indian, probably the. only 
one of full blood who ever served in a regular 
navy. He made a cruise in midsummer with this 
vessel, and it resulted in capturing sixteen Eng- 
lish vessels, eight of which were destroyed at sea 
and eight sent into port. Once the Providence 
was chased by two British frigates and ought to 
have been captured, but Captain Jones made a 
shrewd manoeuvre and got away. "I did the best 
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I could/ ' was his modest explanation of the event 
afterward* 

When one considers that it took 60 of the 107 
men to man and send to port the eight prize ships, 
leaving only 47 officers and men for duty, the 
net results seem almost marvelous. In addition 
to this, he made two dashes on shore in Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, getting a cargo of salt 
fish and a quantity of ammunition, beside spread- 
ing terror among the fishermen. Thus, at the 
very first opportunity that came to him, Captain 
Jones began to act as if the whole result of the 
war depended upon him. He struck quickly, 
struck severely, and struck victoriously. It was 
his characteristic way. It was the way that led 
to success and to glory. 

His Plantation Desolated. — While on this 
cruise Lord Dunmore's expedition to Virginia 
(July, 1776), had resulted in the destruction of 
Captain Jones's plantation. The buildings, in- 
cluding the mill, were burned, the live stock 
killed, and the slaves carried off to be sold in 
Jamaica. It was a serious blow, because it struck 
at his private fortune. It had brought him in 
about $7,000 per year, and it was now a waste. 
"It thus appears," he said in a letter, "that I have 
no fortune left but my sword, and no prospect 
except that of getting alongside the enemy. ,y 

Congress now decreed, by resolution, a list of 
captains. Jones was one, but stood eighteenth on 
the list. He complained at this, writing directly 
to Thomas Jefferson, but John Adams again stood 
in the way of doing justice to brave Jones; he 
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must bide his "time;" but this always comes, 
however, to the brave and true. 

His commission as captain, dated August 8, 
1776, signed by John Hancock, President of Con- 
gress was as follows: "We, reposing especial 
trust and confidence in your patriotism, valor, 
conduct and fidelity, do, by these presents, consti- 
tute and appoint you to be captain in the navy of 
the United States, fitted out for the defense of 
American liberty, and for repelling every hostile 
invasion thereof. You are therefore carefully, 
and diligently to discharge the duty of Captain, 
by doing and performing all manner of things 
thereunto belonging. And we do strictly charge 
and require all officers, marines, and seamen, un- 
der your command, to be obedient to your orders 
as Captain." 

The Cruise of the Alfred. — He was now given 
command of the Alfred, and the Providence was 
to keep it company. He took 140 men and 60 
more for the Providence, and the two vessels put 
out to sea from Newport Nov. 7, 1776, and in 
ihirty-three days Jones had captured seven ships, 
two of them of great importance, having sup- 
plies for the British army, and including 10,000 
uniforms, 1,700 fur overcoats, 18,000 pairs of 
blankets, 1,400 tents, 600 saddles, 1,000 small- 
bore guns, eight light field guns, 1,700,000 
rounds of musket cartridges, and large quantities 
of medical stores. The result of the cruise so 
niised him in the estimation of the Marine Com- 
mittee of Congress that they ordered him to re- 
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port at Philadelphia to give them advice again 
upon the general situation. 

The First Stars and Stripes. — From January 
to June, i777 ? Captain Jones was in Philadel- 
phia in attendance at the sittings of the Marine 
Committee. Pie found time to visit his planta- 
tion and saw the wreck, but could do nothing 
toward rebuilding. "Pie was more cheerful when 
he came back than I thought he would be," wrote 
a friend. "He had little to say about his losses, 
but much to say about providing opportunity for 
himself to get alongside a ship of the enemy/' 

He now sought the opportunity suggested in 
the quotation just made. He asked to go to 
Europe and so "carry the war into Africa." He 
argued that cruises along the American coast 
would annoy, but not specially injure the enemy, 
and that the time had come to show England that 
the new nation had a navy and was not afraid to 
prove its power. True it was an insignificant 
navy, but small implements in the hands of great 
doers sometimes achieve big results. 

Just at this time General Lafayette arrived in 
America, with a ship-load of supplies, landing at 
Georgetown, S. C, and then proceeding by land 
to Philadelphia. From his own private purse he 
was aiding the Revolutionists, although France 
was still at peace with England. On reaching 
Alexandria, Va., he stopped at the same inn where 
Captain Jones happened to be, the latter being 
then on his return from the Rappahannock plan- 
tation. The two met, and then and there began 
a life-long friendship. Lafayette at once saw in 
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Jones the manly and accomplished officer, and the 
fighter of daring and true metal. He believed 
in him from the very first. He argued for him 
before Washington. "Captain Jones/' said La- 
fayette, in writing to Washington a month later, 
"possesses far beyond any officer in your service 
that peculiar aplomb, grace of manner, charm of 
person and dash of character always required to 
capture the French fancy." He suggested Jones 
be sent to fit out a squadron of French ships in 
French ports, perhaps not so much to do harm to 
the English navy in English waters as to embroil 
France and England in war and thus indirectly 
assist America. This was not what Jones had 
sought, but it was not averse to his temperament 
nor contrary to his liking. 

Captain Jones soon called on General Wash- 
ington in person, laid his plans before him, and 
obtained the approval of that master of the art 
of war, and then, also, the Commander-in-Chief. 
As a result he was ordered to Boston ; and then 
to Portsmouth, N. H., where the Ranger, a new 
ship-sloop, carrying a battery of twenty long six- 
pounders, was being built. She was put under 
his command, and, curiously enough, in the reso- 
lutions passed by Congress giving this command 
to Captain Jones, the present flag of the United 
States was adopted. The resolutions, passed June 
14**777, read: 

"Resolved, That the Flag of the Thirteen 
United States of America be Thirteen Stripes, 
Alternate Red and White; that the UNION 
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be Thirteen Stars In a Blue Field : Representing 
a NEW Constellation. 

"Resolved, That CAPTAIN JOHN PAUL 
JONES be Appointed to Command the Ranger." 

When Captain Jones heard of it, he was a 
proud man. "That flag and I are twins," said 
he. "We cannot be parted in life or in death. 
So long as we can float, we shall float together. If 
we must sink, we shall go down as one." 

The reader will have noticed that, in the few 
sentences we have given — and quite at random— 
from the Letters or Journal-entries of this remark- 
able man, every one is peculiarly quotable. They 
are apt, concise, loaded with grape-and -canister. 
The remarkable utterances of General Grant dur- 
ing his military career were not more quotable 
than those of Captain Jones. In fact, it will be 
seen as we proceed that our naval hero was one 
of the best letter-writers and conversationalists 
of his day, or, indeed, of any day. The more his 
correspondence is studied, and the more one reads 
what his associates said of him, the more clearly 
does he stand out in history as a man of versatile 
talents, altogether extraordinary in a person of 
such humble beginnings and moderate early edu- 
cation. 

The Cruise of the Ranger. — The completion 
of the building of the Ranger was coincident with 
the news that thrilled the country (in October, 
1777), of the capture of Burgoyne's army by 
General Gates, and to carry that news to France 
was the mission given to Captain Jones by the 
Government. Sealed dispatches containing all 
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particulars were put Into his hands on the night 
of October 31, and before light Jones was off for 
France. "I will spread this news in France in 
thirty days/ 5 said he. He did it in thirty-two 
days. On the way he spoke a Dutch East India 
ship. "I informed the Dutch captain/' he wrote^ 
"of the surrender of Burgoyne and requested him 
to repeat the intelligence* with my compliments* 
to any British captain that he might fall in with/' 

Arriving in the river Loire, near Nantes, he 
hastened to Paris and put the dispatches in Dr. 
Franklin's hands; that patriot and sage being 
one of the three representatives, (known as 
American Commissioners) of the new-born Na- 
tion at the Court of the Palais Royal. To do 
this he made the 220 miles in a carnage in sixty 
hours. 

Probably Captain Jones believed that he was 
sent to France with the best of motives on the 
part of everybody concerned, and this may have 
been the real situation. But it is equally prob- 
able that the reason why he was sent to do what, 
so far as appears, anyone else could have done as 
well, was because of the political influences which 
strove to hold him back from preferment at a 
time when a large number of incapables were urg- 
ing their claims through members of Congress and 
other state officials upon the attention of Con- 
gress. Captain A. T. Mahon, in an admirable 
article* upon Captain Jones, written but a few 
years since, says: "There may also have been a 



* Scribner's Magazine, Vol. 24, p. 22. 
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disposition to remove him from American waters, 
and with immediate contact with other captains 
of the navy. Some of these looked upon him with 
suspicion, as perhaps lukewarm toward America." 
It is a fact that there were those who thought 
that, because Captain Jones had come so recently 
from Scotland, his sympathies must be with the 
British tories, notwithstanding his distinct and 
unequivocal asseverations and acts to the con- 
trary. 



CHAPTER III 

Captain Jones in France 

The French Alliance,— Whatever ultimate 
purpose the Congress, or General Washington, or 
the Marine Committee, had in view in sending 
Captain Jones to France, they could scarcely have 
foreseen — nor could Jones himself have predicted 
— that it meant a long residence for him at the 
French Court, a command of the Bon Homme 
Richard, the battle with the Serapis — one of the 
most remarkable single-handed naval engage- 
ments ever recorded — the various descents on the 
English coast that made him the terror of the 
English nation, and all those other important 
events that consumed over three years of time, 
and that kept Jones from America through all 
the weary and disheartening occurrences of the 
War, when the South was ravaged by the British 
forces and Benedict Arnold committed the act of 
treason, but which gave to him the opportunity to 
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become the greatest naval fighter of his time and 
an unquestioned immortality of fame. He ex- 
pected to do some fighting, possibly, but not in 
the manner in which he performed it, nor did he 
look toward a long sojourn in a foreign land. 

He was thoroughly equipped, even for his res- 
idence in Paris. Any other ordinary captain, or 
commander, would have been a perfect landlubber 
on the Champs Elysees, or at Versailles, but not 
so John Paul Jones. He had studied the French 
and Spanish language ever since he first went to 
sea, and had become proficient in both tongues. 
He could read, write and speak either language 
fluently, and even gracefully. What college men 
of the average intellect have found it difficult to 
do, he did, as if Nature had specially equipped 
him to do it. With the manners, not of a sturdy 
Scotchman, nor yet of an ungainly or narrow- 
minded " Yankee," who in those days was more 
inquisitive than courteous, but of a Frenchman, 
and with a polish and charm of speech that cap- 
tivated alike all men and women who came to 
know him, Captain Jones was exactly fitted to 
make a good impression on the French King and 
Court and people, as a brave representative of the 
best-fighting and best- talking blood of America. 
So he was kept in or near France and near Dr- 
Franklin. 

France was at this time halting between two 
opinions. The Radicals, or Progressives, hated 
England and sympathized with America openly. 
The Conservatives disliked republicanism, and 
denounced it both at home and abroad. The 
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former party consisted of the young men, and, in- 
deed, of the brain and sinew of the older men of 
the country, Lafayette and the Duke de Char- 
tres represented this party, and the Queen, Marie 
Antoinette, represented the Conservative party. 
The King, Louis XVI. stood in with a middle- 
course party, the Opportunists; he was "look- 
ing to see how events would turn out," before 
deciding upon his course. The news of Bur- 
goyne's surrender swayed the King, and he and 
his party allied themselves with the Progressives. 
It was not the work of a moment, but events al- 
ways succeed each other rapidly in France, and on 
January 8, 1778, scarcely a month after Jones 
reached Paris, the preliminary articles of a Treaty 
of Alliance were signed, and by February 6 the 
full Treaty was made that assured American In- 
dependence. This treaty was between France 
and the United States, and provided that if war 
should break out between France and England 
during the existence of the war of England with 
the United States, it should be made a common 
cause; that neither of the parties to the con- 
tract should conclude a peace with Great Britain 
without the formal consent of the other first ob- 
tained ; and they agreed not to lay down arms till 
the independence of the United States should have 
been assured. 

With this Treaty Captain Jones had nothing 
personally to do, of course; it was made on be- 
half of the United States by the American Com- 
missioners, Dr. Franklin, Silas Deane and Ar- 
thur Lee. But its results made the situation full 
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of possibilities and changed things that only 
"might have been" into realities. As war had 
not yet broken out between France and England, 
and as France was not willing to commit the first 
overt act to bring on such a war. Captain Jones 
was not privileged to create an American navy 
In France, but he was obliged to remain at Paris 
until circumstances developed which would put 
his sea-fighting talents to the best use. 

It had been the intention of the Marine Com- 
mittee of Congress that, after reporting in 
France, Captain Jones should take command of a 
new ship then undergoing construction in Hol- 
land, at the port of Amsterdam, but this was pre- 
vented by the shrewd diplomacy of the British 
Government, which denounced the scheme to the 
Netherlands Government, and called for its de- 
tention. Jones went to Amsterdam in disguise 
and inspected the vessel, but found she had just 
been sold to the French Government, as that 
Government would not yet invite war with Eng- 
land by doing other than Holland had done; it 
would not put the Indien, as the frigate was 
termed — she was the most powerful frigate then 
afloat — into the American service. So Captain 
Jones continued nominally in command of the 
Ranger, although he had expected to turn over 
that vessel to his first lieutenant, Simpson, who, 
later, made him some trouble. 

Fighting in the Ranger. — The American flag, 
whether the Pine-tree emblem, or the Stars and 
Stripes, had never been saluted by the guns of a 
foreign naval power up to the time when Cap- 
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tain Jones reached France, But he was deter- 
mined that the new Nation, which had sent him 
on a mission abroad, should be thus honored. 
Accordingly, when he took the Ranger in Feb- 
ruary, 1778, to Brest, and found himself in the 
presence of the French war fleet, he sent a note 
to its commander, the Count d'Orvilliers, ask- 
ing him whether a proper salute from the 
Ranger would be returned. While the answer 
was not quite what Captain Jones desired, he 
sailed next day among the fleet, saluted it, and 
the P^anger was in turn saluted. 

In a letter concerning the event to the Marine 
Committee of Congress, he wrote: "I am happy 
in having it in my power to congratulate you on 
having seen the American flag, for the first time, 
recognized in the fullest and completest man- 
ner by the flag of France. I was off their bay the 
13th instant, and sent my boat in, the next day, 
to know if the Admiral would return my salute. 
He answered that he would return to me, as the 
senior American Continental officer in Europe, 
the same salute which he was authorized by his 
court to return to an Admiral of Holland, or 
any other republic ; which was four guns less than 
the salute given. I hesitated at this, for I had 
demanded gun for gun." 

The Ranger was also the first American ship 
to compel a regular British man-of-war to strike 
its colors for the new flag. This occurred two 
months after the last named occurrence. Getting 
the consent of the American Commissioners in 
Paris, but not until after much tedious delay, he 
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;n1ed in the Ranger, on April ioth, to begin his 
depredations on the coasts of Great Britain. He 
proposed to 'Mare' 5 to make a circuit of the whole 
British Isles, and to do whatever he could during 
the passage to destroy British ships. But, instead 
of going outside of Ireland, he bravely ran up 
directly through the Irish Channel, and reached 
the Cumberland coast of England, just opposite 
to his native county of Kirkcudbright. It was at 
Whitehaven, in Kirkcudbright, from which he 
had sailed when twelve years of age as master's 
apprentice in the brig Friendship. It now occur- 
red to him that, as no warship was thereto pro- 
tect Whitehaven, he would make a descent upon 
that port and destroy what shipping he could. 
He went direct to Whitehaven, and in two de- 
lachments of marines landed on shore, and at- 
tacked and dispersed the local militia, besides spik- 
ing the guns of the lower battery, all at about 
daylight. When the sun was about one hour high 
he was back safely, with all his men, on the 
Ranger. He destroyed only one ship, but, as 
lie wrote afterward, "the moral effect of it" (this 
dash on the coast) "was very great, as it taught 
the English that the fancied security of their 
roasts was a myth." 

In writing of this sortie a writer said: "The 
British sailors in that half of the harbor would 
amount to seven hundred men. The assailants, 
it will be remembered, amounted to but fifteen 
men, in a frail boat, armed only with swords and 
pistols* Even the bravest might recoil from such 
odds. But as these men had volunteered for the 
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enterprise^ and knew all Its perils, it was the 
basest poltroonery in them to prove recreant at 
the crisis of the expedition. The torches which 
Captain Jones's boat party carried, had also, by 
some strange fatality, all burned out. Captain 
Jones, however, obtained a light from a neigh- 
boring house, entered a large ship, from which 
the crew fled, and deliberately built a fire in the 
steerage. This ship was closely surrounded by 
at least a hundred and fifty vessels lying side by 
side, and all aground. Captain Jones, to make 
the conflagration certain, found a barrel of tar, 
and poured it upon the kindling. The flames soon 
burst from all the hatchways, caught the rigging 
and, in fiery wreaths, circled to the mast-head. " 

"The inhabitants," wrote Captain Jones, "be- 
gan to appear in thousands, and individuals ran 
hastily toward us. I stood between them and the 
ship on fire, with a pistol in my hand, and or- 
dered them to retire, which they did with pre- 
cipitation. The sun was a full hour's march 
above the horizon, and, as sleep no longer ruled 
the world, it was time to retire. We reembarked 
without opposition, having released a number of 
prisoners, as our boats could not carry them. Af- 
ter all my people had embarked, I stood upon the 
pier, for a considerable space, yet no person ad- 
vanced. I saw all the eminences round the town 
covered with the amazed inhabitants." 

He now proceeded up Solway Firth and made 
a descent on St. Mary's Isle, where was the home 
of the Earl of Selkirk. He planned to capture 
the Earl himself, with a view to holding him as a 
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hostage until the English better treated their 
American prisoners* The Earl happened to be 
11 way from home and so escaped. The landing- 
party entered his castle and took some pieces of 
■•ilverware, but Captain Jones bought them of the 
■.ailors who captured them and returned them to 
the Earl some months later. It cost him $700 
to buy and restore this property, but he did it 
horn his own purse. 

There is no better proof that Captain Jones 
was not a pirate or highwayman than the fact 
that as soon as he arrived with the Ranger at 
Hrest, he sent the following letter to the wife of 
Lord Selkirk, with whom he was personally ac- 
quainted ; a letter which does so much credit to 
his head and his heart that we give it in full : 

Ranger, Brest, May 8. 
"To the Countess of Selkirk. 

"Madam: — It cannot be too much lamented 
that, in the profession of arms, the officer of fine 
feeling and of real sensibility should be under the 
necessity of winking at any action of persons 
under his command which his heart cannot ap- 
prove. But the reflection is doubly severe, when 
RC finds himself obliged, in appearance, to coun- 
tenance such actions by his authority. 

"This hard case was mine when, on the 23d 
o! April last, I landed on St. Mary's Isle. Know- 
ing Lord Selkirk's interest with his king, and 
esteeming, as I do, his private character, I wished 
to make him the happy instrument of alleviating 
the horrors of hopeless captivity, when the brave 
ire overpowered and made prisoners of war. 
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"It was perhaps fortunate for you, madam, that 
he was from home; for it was my Intention to 
have taken him on board the Ranger, and to have 
detained him until, through his means, a general 
and fair exchange of prisoners, as well in Europe 
as in America, had been effected. 

"When I was informed by some men, whom I 
met at landing, that his lordship was absent, I 
walked back to my boat determined to leave the 
island. On the way, however, some officers who 
were with me, could not forbear expressing their 
discontent. They said that, in America, no deli- 
cacy was shown by the English, who took away 
all sorts of movable property; setting fire not 
only to towns and to the houses of the rich, with- 
out distinction, but not even sparing the wretched 
hamlets and milch cows of the poor and helpless, 
at the approach of an inclement winter. 

"That party had been with me the same morn- 
ing at Whitehaven. Some complaisance was 
therefore their due. I had but a moment to think 
how I might gratify them, and, at the same time, 
do your ladyship the least injury. I charged the 
two officers to permit none of the seamen to enter 
the house, or to hurt anything about it; to treat 
you, madam, with the utmost respect; to accept 
of the plate which was offered ; and to come 
away, without making a search or demanding any- 
thing else. 

"I am induced to believe that I was punctu- 
ally obeyed : since I am informed that the plate, 
which they brought away, is far short of the 
quantity expressed in the inventory which ac- 
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companied it. I have gratified my men. And 
when the plate is sold I shall become its pur- 
chaser, and will gratify my own feelings by re- 
storing it to you, by such conveyance as you shall 
please to direct. 

"Though I have drawn my sword in the pres- 
ent generous struggle for the rights of man, yet 
I am not in arms as an American, nor am I in 
pursuit of riches. My fortune is liberal enough, 
having no wife nor family, and having lived long 
enough to know that riches cannot insure happi- 
ness. I profess myself a citizen of the world, 
totally unfettered by the little, mean distinctions 
of climate or of country, which diminish the be- 
nevolence of the heart and set bounds to philan- 
thropy. Before this war was begun I had, at an 
early time, withdrawn from sea-service, in favor 
of calm contemplation and poetic ease. I have sac- 
rificed not only my favorite scheme of life, but the 
softer affections of the heart and my prospects of 
domestic happiness, and I am ready to sacrifice 
my life also, with cheerfulness, if that forfeiture 
rould restore peace and good-will among man- 
kind. 

"As the feelings of your gentle bosom cannot 
but be congenial with mine, let me entreat you, 
itadam, to use your persuasive art, with your 
husband's, to endeavor to stop this cruel and 
destructive war, in which Britain never can sue- 
| lid. Heaven can never countenance the bar- 
In rous and unmanly practice of the Britons in 
America, which savages would blush at, and 
winch, if not discontinued, will soon be retail 
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ated on Britain by a justly enraged people, 
Should you fail in this, for I am persuaded that 
you will attempt it— and who can resist the 
power of such an advocate? — your endeavors to 
effect a general exchange of prisoners will he an 
act of humanity which will afford you golden 
feelings on your death-bed. 

"I hope this cruel contest will soon be closed. 
But should it continue, I wage no war with the 
fair. I acknowledge their force and bend before 
it with submission. Let not, therefore, the amia- 
ble Countess of Selkirk regard me as an enemy. 
I am ambitious of her esteem and friendship, and 
would do anything consistent with my duty to 
merit it. 

"The honor of a line, from your hand, in an- 
swer to this, will lay me under a singular obliga- 
tion. And if I can render you any acceptable 
service in France or elsewhere, I hope you see 
into my character so far as to command me with- 
out the least grain of reserve. 

**I wish to know exactly the behavior of my 
people, as I am determined to punish them if they 
exceeded their liberty. I have the honor to be, 
with much esteem and with profound respect, 
madam, yours, etc." 

In the letter which Captain Jones sent to Lord 
Selkirk upon the return of the plate, he wrote : 

"The long delay that has happened to the res- 
toration of your plate has given me much con- 
cern, and I now feel a proportionate pleasure in 
fulfilling what was my first intention. My mo 
tivc for landing at your estate in Scotland was to 
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take you, as a hostage for the lives and liberties 
of a number of citizens of America, who had been 
taken in war on the ocean and committed to 
British prisons, under an act of Parliament, as 
traitors, pirates and felons. You observed to Mr. 
Alexander that my idea was a mistaken one, be- 
cause you were not, as I had supposed, in favor 
with the British ministry, who knew that you fa- 
vored the cause of liberty. On that account, I am 
glad that you were absent from your estate when 
I landed there, as I bore no personal enmity, but 
the contrary, toward you. I afterward had the 
happiness to redeem my fellow-citizens from 
Britain, by means far more glorious than through 
the medium of any single hostage. 

"As I have endeavored to serve the cause of 
liberty, through every stage of the American Rev- 
olution, and have sacrificed to it my private ease, 
a part of my fortune and some of my blood, I 
could have no selfish motive in permitting my 
people to demand and carry off your plate. My 
sole inducement was to turn their attention and 
stop their rage from breaking out and retaliat- 
ing on your house and effects the too wanton 
burnings and desolation that had been committed 
against their relations and fellow-citizens in 
America, by the British; of which, I assure you, 
you would have felt the severe consequences, had 
I not fallen on an expedient to prevent it, and 
hurried my people away before they had time for 
further reflection." 

From St. Mary's the Ranger ran across the 
Irish Channel, and then learned that the Drake, a 
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twenty-gun sloop-of~war, was near, on a search 
for him. He went near to the Irish coast, at 
Belfast Lough, so as to welcome the adversary, 
and, sure enough, the Drake came up, and a bat- 
tle was begun late in the afternoon, which lasted 
just one hour and four minutes. He had 14 nine- 
pounders as against 16 on the Drake, and broad- 
side after broadside from both ships made that 
hour a terrificall)' fought period. The hailing 
words from the Drake were: "What ship is 
that?" To which Jones replied: "The Ameri- 
can Continental ship Ranger: come on, %ve are 
waiting for you!" The Ranger opened first 
The Drake was nearly wrecked ; the Ranger 
came out almost unscathed. The Drake lost 19 
killed or died from wounds, including her cap- 
tain and first lieutenant, and 28 officers and men 
severely wounded. Only one officer remained on 
her to strike her flag — the second lieutenant. The 
Ranger lost 2 men and had 6 wounded. "Every 
shot told," said Captain Jones in his account of 
it. 

The Drake surrendered and was temporarily 
repaired ; the Ranger then went around the west 
coast of Ireland, took one prize with valuable na- 
val stores, and in twenty-eight days from the time 
of leaving the French port was back in it, having 
in that short period taken in all six merchant 
prizes, of which he destroyed three and took three 
to France, and also the Drake, which a part of 
his crew conveyed to Brest. 

France was elated over this victory over the 
English, which, small as it was, proved the ef- 
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ficlency of the new American commander and the 
openness of the British coasts to either French 
or American depredations. Americans were over- 
joyed when the news reached this country. That 
first battle of the Ranger with the Drake in Eng- 
lish waters made Paul Joneses name illustrious. 
Had he never afterward fired a gun again at sea, 
history would have recorded this feat — the first 
in that century when an English ship was com- 
pelled to surrender to another ship not more than 
its equal, and really its inferior. 

The American Commissioners were so short of 
money that they could not meet the necessary 
expenses of maintaining the crew of the Ranger 
and the prisoners on the Drake. Captain Jones 
did the next thing to do; he had the Drake 
libelled and sold, and the men taken care of. This 
was irregular, but he was sustained in it by the 
home government; the latter at least never 
complained, and by this fact practically sustained 
the justice of the occurrence. 

The Ranger was then sent home to America, 
while Captain Jones remained in France awaiting 
instructions and endeavoring to secure a new ves- 
sel for more active service. 

His Appeal to King Louis. — Dr. Franklin was 
in Paris and was always the firm friend of Cap- 
tain Jones. His fellow-Commissioners were 
weak, and perhaps one of them, Arthur Lee, a 
treacherous man. Happily, Dr. Franklin took 
the lead and had things pretty much his own way. 
But now John Adams came as a co-Commissioner, 
and he was of different metal. He had never liked 
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Jones and Jones had no reason to love him. The 
two men were diametrically opposed to each other 
in temperament and judgment. Through Dr. 
Franklin's advice, Captain Jones swallowed his 
pride and made friends with Adams, and always 
after the latter had a regard for the bravery and 
patriotism of the Captain, even if he never held 
for him any personal affection. 

America had no more ships to send to France, 
and France, which had now made the Treaty of 
Alliance with the United States, should in all 
fairness have assisted Captain Jones to a new 
ship, so that he could have proved again his met- 
tle upon the high seas. Public sentiment favored 
this, but the Minister of Marine opposed, and 
the King delayed to give his assent contrary to the 
Minister's wishes. The Commissioners exhausted 
their power, and Captain Jones then decided to 
make a personal appeal to King Louis, and see if 
there could not be given to him what he desired. 
He chafed under his enforced retirement like a 
lion in a cage; he wanted to see the British 
coasts again ; to run across more Drakes ; in a 
word, to be "up and at 'em!" 

So he wrote a personal letter to the King and 
had it handed to him by the Duchess de Chartres, 
who had learned to admire and esteem the brave 
American officer. He had waited five months in 
vainly seeking a new command and he would 
wait no longer. In his letter to the King, he used 
these words: "I am not an adventurer in search 
of fortune, of which, thank God, I have suf- 
ficient for my needs. When the American flag 
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was first displayed I drew my sword In support 
of the violated dignity and rights of human na- 
ture: and both honor and duty prompt me to 
steadfastly continue the righteous pursuit, and to 
sacrifice to it not only my private enjoyments but 
even life, if necessary." 

The King read the letter and was so impressed 
by it that he at once summoned Captain Jones 
to an audience, which took place at Versailles 
December 17, 1778. It lasted an hour. Three 
weeks later the King ordered the Minister of 
Marine to place at the disposal of Captain Jones 
a ship equal to that which had been built for the 
American navy, and for Jones as commander of 
it, at Amsterdam, but which through British in- 
fluence had been sold to France, and also to au- 
thorize French recruits sufficient to man the ves- 
sel. It was the Bon Homme Richard. 

The Bon Homme Richard. — This vessel had 
been called the Duras, and was of 40 guns. Cap- 
tain Jones at once decided to honor Dr. Frank- 
lin in renaming her the Bon Homme Richard. 
This incident is related of how he came to name 
the Duras the Bon Homme Richard. "One day 
while in a coffee-house, at L J Orient, he picked up 
a copy of Poor Richard's Almanac, the produc- 
tion of Dr. Franklin. His eye rested upon the 
maxim, 'If you would have your business done, 
go ; if not, send/ " He had failed in securing 
any vessel at the French court or Ministry and it 
seemed to him that probably it was because he had 
sent his request through others; now he decided 
to go himself, and the result was the Duras; so, 
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"In compliment to Dr. Franklin and commemo- 
rative of the influence of his maxim, Jones named 
the vessel the Bon Homme Richard/ 1 This ship 
was of 998 tons burthen and 152 feet long, having 
14 twelve-pound, 14 long-nine, and 12 six-pound 
guns. She was twelve years old and quite worn 
out, but Captain Jones was glad enough to get 
her, so as to fight once more the foe of both 
America and France, and the sequel shows that, 
however unfit she was for real war, in the hands 
of such a commander she could make a record 
which would thrill the centuries to come. She 
died on the high seas, but, in dying, she covered 
her own name and that of Paul Jones with undy- 
ing glory. 

It took three months to fit the Bon Homme 
Richard to go to sea. Then her commander took 
on 375 men, of whom 50 were Americans, 196 
aliens (British prisoners of war, Portuguese and 
French fishermen) and 122 French land soldiers! 
Not a very promising lot to act as seamen and 
fighters under such a fighting captain as Jones, 
But he expected to use the soldiers in making 
descents on the coasts of England. 

In addition, the Bon Homme Richard was to 
be accompanied by three other ships and a cut- 
ter. One was the Alliance, a thirty-six gun frig- 
ate, another the Pallas, a thirty- two gun frig- 
ate, and a third the Vengeance, a twelve-gun 
brig. The cutter did not go, so that the real 
squadron under (now) Commodore Jones— as 
he was called because he commanded a squadron 
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—consisted of four vessels: enough to make the 
heart of the hero of the Ranger swell with joy. 

The fleet sailed June 19, 1779, but, meeting 
with an accident, returned to port and could not 
go out again under six weeks. In the mean- 
time American prisoners had been exchanged and 
119 of them from English prisons and ships had 
been sent to Nantes. Jones went thither at 
once, and enlisted 114 of the 119 men, some of 
them barely able to walk, but all true Americans. 
He also enlisted 20 American sailors. He now 
had, therefore, some splendid material. When he 
set sail again the Bon Homme Richard had 150 
officers and men, and they were fighting men. At 
the last moment he was hampered by being 
obliged to sign an agreement with his officers, 
which almost degraded him to a lower (equal) 
rank with them, but it shows of what stuff he 
was made that he was able to write of the transac- 
tion to a friend : "I shall not only not shrink 
from engaging a superior ship of the enemy in this 
cruise, but I shall also not consider the getting 
alongside of such a ship otherwise than fortunate. 

. . . All I hope for is the chance; and if 
such opportunity shall come to me, rest assured 
that I will improve it in a manner not soon to be 
forgotten by the world, and that neither our coun- 
try nor the enemy can ever forget!" 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Battle with the Serapis 

Preliminary Events. — Commodore Jones sailed 
from the Road of Groaix the second time, on Au- 
gust 14, 1779. His vessel was accompanied by 
the three other vessels previously named, the main 
one of which, the Alliance, was commanded by 
Captain Landais, a Frenchman, of ungoverna- 
ble temper and probably half insane. It is at least 
charitable to suppose he was not sane, for his 
previous record as a French naval officer had been 
excellent, while his conduct on this new cruise 
under Commodore Jones was most reprehensible. 
Dr. Franklin put it too mildly when he said after- 
ward : " Captain Paul Jones ever loved close 
fighting, but Landais was skilful in keeping out 
of harm's way." It may be he was a coward, or 
even a poltroon, but it is quite as rational to sup- 
pose that he was too proud to have a superior and 
too irrational to act the part of even a decent 
officer. 

The position occupied by Jones, himself, is al- 
most problematical, because he had signed, at the 
desire of Dr. Franklin, that strange agreement 
before he had started on this cruise the first time, 
and it was not certain that he was a superior 
officer to Landais. However, he believed he was, 
by merit if not by official records, and when Lan- 
dais misbehaved himself he frankly told the lat- 
ter what he thought, and insisted he (Jones) was 
in full command. 

At first only a few prizes were taken off the 
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South English coast ; when one evening a brigan- 
tine came in sight. It was asked to surrender, 
and, being unarmed, did so. A hawser was at- 
tached to it from the boats of the Bon Homme 
Richard and the men undertook to tow it to the 
latter. But the vessels were now by the danger- 
ous Irish coast (off the Skelligs), and the tide 
was flooding fast. In the darkness that soon suc- 
ceeded some one on the brigantine cut the haw- 
ser, and it escaped. In other words, while it had 
surrendered, it took the first chance to run away! 
However, it was overtaken and towed into the 
Krench port. But one of the Bon Homme Rich- 
ard's boats was missing, and next day, in the fog, 
a British ship fired at it and, to escape, it ran upon 
shore, where the brave officer in charge of it and 
his men were captured. At this time Captain 
Landais boarded Commodore Jones' boat and be- 
lated him for the loss and there was a scene. Then 
Jones said : "M. de Landais, your boat is ready !" 
'There was fire in his eyes and he meant that Lan- 
dais, as a private man, might now take a boat, 
leave his command and the cruise, and go off to 
shore. Landais shrank away as a craven and re- 
turned to his vessel. 

On August 27 an armed British vessel, the 
Union, was chased and captured. Through Cap- 
tain Landais's cross-purposes, the important dis- 
patches it carried were thrown overboard before 
the surrender. The Commodore was now tempted 
to put Landais under arrest, but desisted ; it was 
a mistaken clemency. 

On September 4 the Commodore signalled all 
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the captains to come aboard his vessel. Landais 
refused and talked of a duel. On the 13th, off 
the Scottish coast, a descent was made on shore 
and sheep and oxen were obtained (and paid for) 
to furnish food for the crews. At this time the 
Commodore learned that the hills of England, 
Scotland and Ireland were set with signals, to be 
fired at night if his fleet came in sight. The 
whole country was aroused. " Never since the 
days of the sea-kings had any seaman so struck 
terror into his enemies as Paul Jones." 

On September 14th, having gone clear around 
the Scottish coast to Leith, the Commodore un- 
dertook to secure the cooperation of the captains 
of the Pallas and Vengeance (the Alliance was 
nowhere in sight) to make a descent upon Edin- 
burgh, and levy upon it a contribution of £200,- 
000 (nearly a million of dollars). They demur- 
red, being afraid to try it. But he gained their 
consent after an all night's argument, and the ves- 
sels made the attempt, by entering the Firth of 
Forth and getting within cannon-shot of the city. 
Sir Walter Scott was a boy of eight years at that 
time and he often spoke of the consternation in 
Edinburgh. But a fierce gale of wind arose, the 
vessels were obliged to stand out to sea, and 
Edinburgh did not pay the ransom for its safety. 

Along the Yorkshire Coast. — Nine days later, 
September 23, the ships, now including the Alli- 
ance, were off the coast of Yorkshire, within view 
of the castled height of Scarborough, where, three 
hundred feet above the sea, stood and still stands 
the stately ruins of a castle of the Twelfth Cen- 
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fury. It is a grand view there from the ocean and 
a still grander one from the heights. Up and 
down the coasts for miles the great, high bluffs 
of Old England lord the scene as if no other 
could master it except the British lion. But on 
this day the American eagle proved more than a 
match for the lion. About noon, when they had 
espied a brigantine and began to give her chase, 
Paul Jones and his chief lieutenant — a brave fel- 
low, whose name was Dale, a handsome young 
American officer, who had just recently escaped 
from a British prison and had joined the Commo- 
dore's staff when the Bon Homme Richard sailed 
-saw, a half-dozen miles away, just off Flam- 
borough Head, a large ship, all sails set. This 
Jones at once suspected to be the vanguard of a 
Baltic fleet of merchantmen that he knew were 
about due at this point on its way to the English 
ports. It consisted of forty ships keeping together 
to avoid capture, and were being convoyed by a 
war-frigate, the Serapis, and a war-sloop, the 
Countess of Scarborough. This scene thrilled the 
Commodore through and through: it was his 
opportunity! Like the war-horse of the Bible, 
Paul Jones could sniff a battle from afar, and he 
delighted in it ; a battle at sea was his meat and 
drink. The fleet seemed to be endless, and when 
the captains of these merchantmen saw the Amer- 
ican ensign, they made off for inshore as fast as 
the wind would carry their ships. There was a 
general scampering of the vessels to get out of 
harm's way, but the Bon Homme Richard came 
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up near the Serapis, cleared for action and sig- 
nalled her associates to form the line of battle. 

The Terrific Battle. — An exciting moment— 
an exciting quarter of an hour — and then the bat- 
tle began. The Vengeance was first to have at 
tacked the Serapis, and the Alliance to follow, 
but both ships disregarded all orders. The Bon 
Homme Richard, therefore, was forced to en- 
gage the Serapis alone, for the Pallas was out 
of sight. The commander of the Serapis was 
Captain Pearson, a brave man, who was as de- 
lighted as Paul Jones to have a square fight with 
the American Commodore. At last Paul Jones 
was to meet nearly his equal ; at last Captain 
Pearson was to meet one whom he knew carried 
fire in his eye and the vim of true heroism in his 
soul. The Serapis was ready to fight, but at first 
stood out to sea. Jones steered his ship straight 
for the English frigate. It was now coming twi- 
light. The ships were approaching each other and 
both shortened sail, so as to come slowly up to thr 
encounter. There was a glow in the west, and 
the brighter stars began to shine out in their 
radiance, soon to be darkened again by the full 
moon, which had not yet arisen. On the cliff were 
thousands of spectators, who had been warned by 
vessels of the sailing fleet of what was approach- 
ing, and who stood almost breathless, waiting 
for the first gun to sound. The castle was bril- 
liant with lamps, and the old town itself, near 
its foot, was aglow with light. The Bon Homme 
Richard was shorthanded in men and officers, but 
this in no wise distressed Paul Jones. He felt it 
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was his time to prove his words true: "All I 
hope for is the chance; and if such an opportunity 
shall come to me, rest assured that I will improve 
it in a manner not soon to be forgotten by the 
world, and that neither our country nor the enemy 
can ever forget." 

As the two ships closed up the space of sea that 
separated them, Paul Jones saw off to the wind- 
ward, two miles away, the Alliance and the Ven- 
geance in perfect indifference as to the fight or its 
result. It was a sight to make angels weep, but 
not the brave young Commodore ; he was all cool- 
ness and composure. The Pallas now drew near 
and saw what was approaching, but came up after 
the action had begun. 

It was past seven in the evening when Captain 
Pearson ordered the Union Jack to be fastened to 
the mizzen peak of his frigate. The Stars and 
Stripes were already flying high on the Bon 
Homme Richard. "Look!" said Paul Jones to 
Dale, "they are nailing the flag to the mast. 
There is no need to nail mine, for the first man 
that dares to touch it will never breathe again!" 

"This is His Majesty's ship, the Serapis, forty- 
four guns. What ship is that?" was the hailing 
sign from the frigate, as it reached to within 
pistol shot of the Bon Homme Richard. "I can't 
hear what you say," was the reply. "What ship 
is that? Answer immediately or I shall be un- 
der necessity of firing on you," was the repeti- 
tion that came back. The Bon Homme Richard 
answered with a broadside that made the old sea 
ring with the echoes of the thunder. Immediately 
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the Serapis replied, and the greatest naval battle- 
between two ships of equal strength in the days of 
the Georges was on to the finish ! 

Both ships were enveloped in smoke. The 
eighteen-pound guns of the Richard went off next, 
when, lo! two of them burst with terrific noise, 
tearing out the main deck above them and kill- 
ing most of the guns' crew that were serving 
them. The shrieks of the wounded rose above 
the din and darkness, for the concussion had 
blown out most of the ship's lights. Quickly as 
possible the other four eighteen-pounders were ex- 
amined and it was found that two of them were 
cracked from the muzzle downward. This left 
the Richard, practically, with only 32 twelve- 
pound guns to fight 50 eighteen-pounders, which 
the Serapis really carried. 

As if to add more consternation to the Rich- 
ard's Commodore and crew, the Countess of 
Scarborough was seen on the lee side, coming up 
to the rescue, and she, too, poured a raking broad- 
side into the Richard. Was the battle now to be 
lost to the American Commodore? Were these 
untoward events beyond the power of even so 
brave a man as Jones to overcome? So the of- 
ficers of the Countess thought, as they pulled her 
away haughtily and made off for the Alliance, 
which was proudly watching the fight at a dis- 
tance beyond that of gunshot. These three vessels 
now combatted, but the Richard was left to her 
supposed doom at the hands of the superior 
Serapis. 

The battle instead of stopping went on with 
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fearful energy. The decks of the Richard were 
covered with blood. The Serapis continued its 
broadsides until every gun on the Richard was 
silenced except two small nine-pounders. l 'There's 
still another gun on the quarter-deck," cried 
Jones, and the men went after it. Pointing that 
gun himself, it shot off the Serapis's main mast 
and fired her rigging. With three nine-pounders 
against fifty guns, Paul Jones continued to fight 
and gave no signs of surrender. 

Eight o'clock. The moon was now up, but 
enveloped in a cloud. The battle had been on an 
hour; it must have seemed to the bystanders on 
the cliffs like an eternity of time. In the midst of 
a sudden silence a voice was heard to call out 
from the Serapis, "Have you surrendered?" 

Jones answered in tones that marked a heroism 
as worthy as that of one who would fight the 
Itars in their courses rather than surrender a ship 
till it sank to the bottom of the sea : "We haven t 
begun to fight yet!". 

Immortal words, and they still echo down the 
corridor of the years that have intervened between 
1778 and 1905. The American crew — such as 
were left to hear it, for more than half of them 
were killed or wounded — cheered the reply. The 
next few moments and the ships ran foul of each 
ut her, the jib boom of the Serapis becoming en- 
tangled at the same time in the Richard's rig- 
wing. Paul Jones, seizing with his own hands the 
topes that hung to the bowsprit, lashed the two 
hips together. One officer in the midst of the 
xmfusion was heard to swear. "Don't swear!" 
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cried Jones, a In another moment we may all be 
in eternity/ 5 He then cheered his men, who wen* 
firing not only the small guns left but also 
loaded muskets, and picked oil one by one tin- 
crew of the Serapis! Commodore Jones himself 
took the firelocks as fast as he could, and, as they 
were loaded and handed to him, fired them 
from his own shoulder. The Serapis's crew 
could not stand this kind of picked shot; they 
went down before it; eleven men in succession 
were shot while handling the wheel of the Serapis, 
The wheel could not be handled nor the sails; 
that deadly musket-firing was sure death to who* 
ever essayed to come within sight of the men oi 
the Richard. The lower-deck batteries of thfl 
Serapis could be worked, but no other; yet still 
they cut cruelly into the Richard, tearing hef 
nearly to pieces. Just then the Alliance came up 
and fired a broadside into the Richard. "Fo3 
God's sake, stop firing into us !" was shouted. Th* 
Alliance fired again and withdrew; her crazy 
Captain possibly supposed the Richard was thi 
enemy's vessel! 

The Richard seemed to be sinking. Even 
prisoner on board, from captured brigs and ship 
— a large number, who, of course, were not doing 
any of the fighting — were put upon the pump 
They might have stepped off upon the Serapli 
if they had been cool, and assisted that ship, bwf 
they were too excited not to obey Jones's 01 
ders. In the meantime the three small guns kepi 
pounding at the masts of the Serapis and did good 
execution. At this juncture Captain Jones though) 
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of the hand-grenades that were In the Richard's 
hold and had them carried in buckets to the up- 
per-deck, where the gun-captain took them 
out upon the mainyard and dropped them 
down over the main hatch of the Serapis, 
One found a lodgment among some loose 
powder and at once there was a terrific explo- 
sion. Every gun on the Serapis was silenced, and 
it seemed as if all the interior of the ship was 
blown to pieces. 

"Do you ask for quarter?'' shouted out Captain 
Pearson, as soon as a moment of silence followed. 
"No, by heaven!" thundered Jones, "we will 
give quarter, but we never ask it!" 

The Pallas had made the Countess of Scar- 
borough haul down her colors, and was then trans- 
ferring the prisoners from the British ship, so it 
could render no assistance. The other two ves- 
sels would not assist the Richard. 

But their help was not needed. The American 
sailors of the Richard made a rush on board the 
Serapis and actually took possession of her! 
Armed with cutlasses and pistols, these men, led 
by a South Carolinian, Lieutenant Mayrant, a 
most brave but modest man, boarded the Se- 
rapis, and thus compelled her to surrender. The 
Serapis could fight no more. With masts gone, 
gunners killed and the explosion, and now this 
forcible entry of determined American sailors, 
Captain Pearson saw — or thought he saw — only 
destruction. So with his own hand he lowered 
the Union Jack that he had directed nailed to 
the mast. It was ten o'clock; the engagement 
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had lasted without cessation for three hours; 
about 173 men had been killed and wounded on 
the Richard and 22 1 on the Serapis. The Rich- 
ard was ready to sink^ but Captain Pearson did 
not know it, and he acted in the light of cir- 
cumstances like a brave man, only less brave than 
his adversary. Had he not surrendered, it is 
probable not a man would have been left on the 
Serapis to tell the tale, for those "May rant boys" 
would have shot and bludgeoned every English 
sailor that appeared on deck. 

Let us hear Commodore Jones's own story of 
the surrender; "Captain Pearson now confronted 
me, the image of chagrin and despair. He of- 
fered me his sword with a slight bow, but was 
silent. His first lieutenant followed suit. I was 
sorry for both of them, for they had fought their 
ship better and braver than any English ship was 
ever fought before, and this fortune of war came 
hard to them. I wanted to speak, but they were 
so sad and dignified in their silence, I hardly knew 
what to say. Finally I mustered courage and 
said, as I took the swords and handed them to 
Midshipman Potter at my elbow: 'Captain Pear- 
son, you have fought heroically. You have worn 
this sword to your own credit and to the honor 
of your service. I hope your Sovereign will suit- 
ably reward you F He bowed again and made no 
reply." 

The two ships were cut clear, and in the 
light of the full moon the Bon Homme Richard 
was seen to be sinking, and was also on fire. Con- 
queror, she was about herself to die ! The wounded 
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were removed to the Serapis during the rest of 
that night and next day, and only the dead were 
left upon the Richard. "To them,' 5 said Jones 
in his Journal, "I gave the good ship for their 
coffin, and in her they found a sublime sepulchre." 
Then the "good ship" sank out of sight, the last 
spectacle of her being of the American flag, flying 
defiantly. "And," continued the Commodore, u as 
I had given them the good old ship for their 
sepulchre, I now bequeathed to my immortal dead 
the flag they had so desperately defended for their 
winding sheet."* 



CHAPTER V 
Commodore Jones's Next Nine Years 

After the Victory. — With the sinking of the 
Bon Homme Richard, the Commodore was left 
in a peculiar situation. The Alliance coolly de- 
serted him, and, while the Pallas and the Ven- 
geance were left, he had two captured ships to 
take care of, with their survivors, and, at the 
same time^ was close to the coast where some new 
men-of-war might appear at any moment. The 
Serapis had no main-mast and the Countess of 
Scarborough was crippled. There were 150 of- 



*Tbis flag was presented to him for the Ranger by the 
young ladies of Portsmouth, N. H., who made it at a quilting 
party. On his return to America he apologized to one of 
them, but she said : "You did exactly right, Commodore. 
That flag is just where wo all wish it to "be— flying at the bot- 
tom of the sea over the only ship that ever sunk in victory. 
If you had taken it from her and brought it back to us, we 
would hate you !" 
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fleers and men on the Richard to guard 21 1 
earlier English prisoners (captured before the 
engagement) and 1 1 1 of the crew of the Serapis, 
and an immense number of wounded — 240 in all 
—were also on the Commodore's hands. The 
vessels drifted about for thirty-six hours, when a 
strong wind came up — it was perfectly calm be- 
fore — and, the crew having fixed up some spars 
and made necessary repairs, and some forty more 
men who had died being buried in the sea, the 
vessels set about northeast and then south, and on 
October 3rd reached the Texel, on the Holland 
coast. They could not go to France, and this 
was the nearest good port to reach. 

When they arrived, the British Ambassador to 
Holland demanded that Holland should surren- 
der the "rebels and pirates" and the ships to Eng- 
land. This the Government declined to do, but it 
did order Jones to "depart with his prizes as soon 
as wind and weather will permit," an order never 
carried out. This event was in course of time 
followed by a declaration of war between Eng- 
land and Holland, and the fact that Holland 
harbored such a "rebel and state criminal' ' was 
one of the reasons assigned for it. 

Not to go into tedious details, it will suf- 
fice to say that Commodore Jones was forced, 
through English diplomacy, to give up any hope 
of commanding the Serapis when put in condi- 
tion, as he hoped to do, and he was obliged to 
take, instead, the Alliance — which had also gone 
to the same Holland port — to France, where he 
arrived Feb. 10, 1780. Before this, however, he 
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and Captain Landais came near having a duel in 
Holland, but it did not occur. Captain Landais 
went also to Paris, where Doctor Franklin de- 
tached him from the squadron and ordered him 
to proceed to America, where he could be tried by 
court martial. Landais did proceed there, later, 
In command of the Alliance s but on the way 
acted so strangely that he was declared by Arthur 
Lee, a returning Commissioner from France, to 
be insane, and another was given the command. 
At Boston, where he landed, a court of inquiry 
decided he was unfit to command and he was dis- 
missed from the service. He was a French officer 
"without a head," and should never have been 
permitted in the American navy. 

For some months Commodore Jones remained 
at the French port of L'Orient, superintending 
the overhauling of the Alliance and endeavoring 
again to get command of the Serapis, which, in 
the meantime, the French government had had 
condemned as a French prize and proposed to 
have sold as such. In the meantime Arthur Lee 
had ceased to be a member of the American Com- 
mission at Paris, but quarrelled with Jones, tak- 
ing sides with Landais, who had not yet gone to 
America, and making it unpleasant generally for 
the Commodore. Jones, however, " talked back," 
and that right vigorously. Lee in reality proposed 
to have Landais take the Alliance to America and 
convey him (Lee) there in great style, with his 
coaches and other luxurious belongings. This 
Dr. Franklin and Commodore Jones, together^ 
had stopped by an order of the French Govern- 
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ment, which commanded that the forts inL'Orient 
sink the ship, if necessary, in case it tried to steal 
away. But the matter was adjusted and the Al- 
liance went to America, with the result (as to its 
captain, Landais) as previously stated. 

The Commodore in Love. — During the period 
named, and afterward till his death, Commodore 
Jones was more or less in love with one of the 
natural daughters of Louis XV., whose mother 
is well-known in history as "de Bonnival." The 
young lady had taken the name of Aimee de Teli- 
son, who is described as "petite, extremely viva- 
cious, of most charming temper, and possessed of 
all the polite accomplishments." She was, un- 
doubtedly, a bright, good-looking, educated and 
sincere woman, who appreciated the Commodore 
for what he was as much as for his fame. That 
he ever seriously thought of marriage is not in- 
timated in any of the records of the time, but he 
liked her better than any other woman, and the 
two were the best of intimate friends. She was 
poor and he assisted to provide for her wants. 
She was also a particular friend of Doctor Frank- 
lin, who valued her for her real merits as a wom- 
an, and for her influence at court. The Com- 
modore first met Mile, de Telison about 1778 
and the friendship continued for fourteen years, 
until his death, She came into some prominence 
again in the court of Napoleon L, but after his 
divorce from Josephine (1809) she disappears 
from history. 

At the French Court.— From July to Octo- 
ber, 1780, Commodore Jones spent most of his 
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time at or near the French court, which was then 
held at Versailles. He still pressed his suit for a 
command of the Serapis, but all the diplomacy of 
Doctor Franklin could not secure it. He did get 
the Ariel, however, a twenty- gun corvette, a mere 
plaything for war, and while this vessel was be- 
ing made ready for a cruise, he enjoyed week 
after week of familiar and delightful intercourse 
with the leading men and women of the gay 
Court of France. No American before his time, 
and perhaps none after, was so popular in court 
circles as this naval hero. Pamphlets were writ- 
ten about him and the newspapers constantly kept 
him before the public eye. He attended banquets 
in his honor, and fetes without end. The Duke 
de Chartres asked him to accept an apartment in 
his palace, "a distinction to which no person 
not of royal blood was then admitted." In return 
for this kindness, the Commodore presented the 
Duchess de Chartres with the sword which Cap- 
tain Pearson had yielded to him on the Serapis. 
It was during this period that the King con- 
ferred upon the Commodore the Royal Order of 
Military Merit, accompanied by the gift of a 
gold-mounted sword. This decoration carried 
with it the rank and title of Chevalier, cor- 
responding with knighthood in England, It was 
"the first instance in the history of France of the 
conferment of that title and. order upon a subject 
or citizen of a foreign state," So far as known, 
"Chevalier" Jones, as a name to be used by him, 
was only employed once in a single letter; he 
preferred, instead, to ignore the designation, be- 
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cause he wished it known that he was a plain 
American citizen, with only the rank of his office 
in the American navy. 

Visits America in the Ariel. — The Ariel sailed 
from France October 8, 1780, but met a terrible 
storm and returned to port disabled. She sailed 
again December 18, 1780, (as a vessel loaned by the 
King to the American navy). Commodore Jones 
desired to revisit America, and, as the corvette was 
not adapted to cruising around the British coast, 
not being sufficiently powerful in size and guns, 
it was permitted him to cross to Philadelphia in 
her. On the way he ran across an armed Brit- 
ish sloop, the Triumph, the superior of the Ariel 
both in fighting and sailing qualities, but with the 
usual result. After a twelve-minute engagement, 
the Triumph ceased firing and surrendered. 
When, in the darkness, a boat was lowered to go 
to the prize, the Triumph beat off and escaped. 
It was a bit of treachery that quite disconcerted 
the Commodore, yet as the vessel was not a reg- 
ular man-of-war, but a ship carrying a letter-of- 
marque, complaint could not well be made, even 
under the then established law of nations. 

It took two months to reach Philadelphia. Then 
the Ariel was sent to New Hampshire under its 
lieutenant, to deliver guns to a new ship being 
built there. At the close of the war it was given 
up to France, In the meantime Commodore 
Jones relinquished the command, not then know- 
ing that it was the last naval command he was to 
have under the American flag. 

Honors in America.— The honors he received 
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while on this visit to America were as great in 
their way as had been honors in France. All the 
nation had learned to love or admire him. No 
other naval officer outranked him, and none had 
achieved so much fame. Arthur Lee had en- 
deavored to prejudice Congress against him, but a 
rommittee of that body heard him and ques- 
tioned Jones, and then resolved (April 17, 1781) : 
"That the thanks of the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, be given to Captain Paul Jones* 
ior the zeal, prudence and intrepidity with which 
lie has supported the honor of the American flag; 
tor his bold and successful enterprises to redeem 
from captivity the citizens of these States who 
had fallen under the power of the enemy ; and in 
general for the good conduct and eminent ser- 
vices by which he has added lustre to his character 
and to the American arms." The second refer- 
ence in the resolution was to the fact that, by 
securing so many British prisoners, he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining an exchange of American 
prisoners, which, up to that time, could not be 
effected. 

Commodore Jones proposed to challenge Ar- 
thur Lee to a duel, but his friends dissuaded him 
from it. He was also dissuaded from publishing 
8 paper he prepared, entitled " Arthur Lee in 
France," a paper which was in part published in 
France. Tt was a ringing indictment, that seems 



*While he was called Commodore and also Chevalier in 
France, from his having chargre of a squadron, he was yet 
technically Captain in the American navy. Subsequently he 
was given the rank of Commodore. 
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to have been borne out by the facts, as a French 
publication in 1887 proves quite conclusively. 

General Washington wrote to the "Chevalier," 
as he once termed the Commodore in his letter, 
that his conduct had "attracted the admiration of 
all the world," and Congress, soon after (June 
26), appointed him to command the seventy-four 
gun ship, America, then building at Portsmouth, 
N. H., for which the Ariel had brought over some 
armament. He proceeded to Portsmouth, over- 
saw her construction, which, for want of money, 
was proceeding very slowly, and, in the meantime, 
enjoyed great social popularity in Portsmouth. 
Many of the crews of the Ranger and the Bon 
Homme Richard joined him there to enlist on the 
America; they desired to see service again under 
their old commander. But the Commodore was 
to be once more disappointed. A French ship was 
sunk in Boston Harbor, and Congress gave the 
America to France to replace her, as a token of 
esteem and good-will. Besides, the war was 
about over. Cornwallis had surrendered, the 
British army was shut up in New York, and 
peace was almost within sight. 

End of the War.-— Under these circumstances 
the Commodore asked leave to go to the West 
Indies. He went, (December, 1782), returning 
in five months, and, finding his health somewhat 
broken with impaired sleep and anxiety, he spent 
nearly four months in Bethlehem, Pa. On Sep- 
tember 3, 1783, a Treaty of Peace was concluded 
in Paris between America and England, and soon 
after the receipt of the news Congress sent him to 
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France as a special agent to collect prize money 
due to the seamen who had been under his com- 
mand. 

He sailed November 1, 1783, and went first to 
London to look after some private business. He 
reached Paris early in December, received new 
attentions at the Court, and was, until July, 1786, 
engaged in the prize settlements. Then there 
was paid over to him 181,000 livres ($36,000), 
an accounting of which he at once submitted 
through Thomas Jefferson, the Minister to 
France, to Congress. In paying over this sum, 
Commodore Jones wrote a letter to Thomas Jef- 
ferson, in the course of which he said : 

"I cannot bring myself to lesson the dividend 
of the American captors by making any charge 
either for my time or trouble. I lament that it 
has not been in my power to procure for them 
advantages as solid and extensive as the merit of 
their services. I would not have undertaken this 
business from any views of private emolument 
that could possibly have resulted from it to my- 
self, even supposing I had recovered a sum more 
considerate than the penalty of my bond. The 
war being over I made it my first care to show 
the brave instruments of my success that their 
rights are as dear to me as my own. It will, I 
believe, be proper for me to make oath before 
you, to the amount charged for my ordinary ex- 
penses." 

There was still settlement to be made with 
Denmark, which had restored some prizes to 
English owners, and the Commodore, after much 
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delay, started for Copenhagen, to press the claim 
(May, 1787), but was obliged to turn back on 
the way and return to Paris. 

His Anti-Slavery Letter. — In the meantime hi 
wrote a most interesting letter to the trustees ui 
his Virginia property, who urged him to return 
and settle upon it. It is to be remembered thai 
he had, early in life, engaged in the slave-tradr. 
This, among other things, is what he wrote tu 
his Virginian trustees: "To do that" (i. e., to 
return to Virginia and carry on his plantation) 
"with prospect of success under existing condi 
tions, would require me to make myself a holdci 
of property in human flesh and blood. I occu- 
pied that attitude once, but it was at a time 
when my sensibilities on that score had not beer* 
sharpened as they have since been. ... At 
this writing I must say I have struggled so long 
and so desperately for the cause of human lib- 
erty in general and the rights of man at larg<>, 
that I can no longer bring myself to a distinction 
based on color or misfortune as between men 
whom, as the Good Book says, 'God hath create*) 
in His own image.* M 

His Views on the Barbary Question. — Whili 
in Paris he endeavored to prevail upon the United 
States, by correspondence, to put down piracy m 
the Barbary States, He was not successful in 
this because this country was then too poor in ves 
sels or money to make even the attempt. He then 
appealed to the King of France, He first wrote 
a personal letter to the King upon the matter, and 
subsequently followed it up by a much longer 
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letter to the Ministers of his Court, according to 
Court etiquette, offering his services in an em- 
phatic and stirring letter. As this letter, which, 
however, was styled a " Memorandum, " was so 
characteristic of the man and gives such enlight- 
ened views upon the opportunity France would 
have to gain command of the Mediterranean, we 
give it in full. It was as follows: 

"I have the honor to lay before Your Excel- 
lencies the text of a letter which I have ventured 
to address to His Majesty, together with His 
Majesty's signification of having read the same, 
through His Excellency M. de Genet, First 
Secretary, etc. Having been thus honored by the 
most gracious condescension of His Majesty, I 
now approach the task of laying before Your Ex- 
cellencies the reasons that impelled me to address 
His Majesty to that effect. 

"From time immemorial the attitude of the 
Barbary States toward the commerce of the 
Christian world has been insufferable; yet it has 
been endured. Even tribute has been paid to 
them by Christian powers, and large ransoms have 
been given for the release of Christian captives 
held as slaves. The sole excuse I have heard of- 
fered for such humiliating conduct has been the 
plea of diplomatists that these States were feu- 
datory to the Sultan, and that effort to chastise 
them might produce more extensive complica- 
tions. I have never believed this. The Sultan 
has not sufficient naval strength to assist them if 
he would as against the fleets of France or of 
England, or even of Spain or Holland, And 
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even if the Sultan could equip a force for defense 
of his feudatories, he would hardly venture to 
draw away from the Black Sea, for distant op- 
e rations, any considerable armament in view of 
the mighty power of Russia that must always 
hang over his head like an avalanche ready to de- 
scend. 

"France has just emerged, with complete sue* 
cess and unspeakable glory, from a conflict waged 
to liberate a new nation from an intolerable yoke. 
History, ancient or modern, records no crusade so 
chivalrous or so disinterested as that of France 
in behalf of America. What lustre, then, must 
be shed upon the arms of His Most Christian 
Majesty by a crusade, which could but be suc- 
cessful, in behalf of the freedom of civilized com- 
merce, and for the rescue of hapless Christians 
held in a revolting state of slavery by the most 
barbarous of corsairs and the savagest of pi- 
rates ! 

"I am informed by Captain Legordes, of His 
Majesty's ship la Minerve, that upward of twen- 
ty thousand Christian slaves are at this moment 
held in the Barbary States, the majority in A) 
giers alone. Nothing can release them except the 
bombardment of the Dey's capital, destruction of 
his defenses, disarmament of his forces, and re 
ducing him to a condition of complete powerless 
mm for mischief. My study of the situation, 
which has been exhaustive, persuades me that this 
could be accomplished by a fleet of ten sail of the 
llne > with an appropriate number of frigates and 
bomb™ vessels ; and one division of troops- such as 
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those under command of His Excellency the 
Count de Rochambeau in the finishing campaign 
of the late war. 

"But, sirs, aside from all sentimental views, 
there is a political aspect of this question that 
cannot fail to commend itself to the patriotic fore- 
sight of statesmen already world-renowned for 
their grasp of affairs and their consummate skill 
as pilots of the ship of state. It requires not such 
prescience as that of Your Excellencies to dis- 
cern that the true destiny of France lies in the di- 
rection of Northern Africa. That great fact is 
clearly perceived by even so mediocre a person 
as myself. The laws of geography dictate that 
the whole North African coast, from the Pillars 
of Hercules to the sands of Suez, must sooner or 
later fall under the beneficent sway of France. 
There, and there alone, can France recoup her 
losses in North America. By such means alone can 
the Mediterranean be made politically the French 
lake that geography has designed it to be. And I 
trust Your Excellencies will pardon me if I 
further intimate that, notwithstanding her lack 
of similar geographical advantages, Britain will 
not long leave unnoticed the opportunities of this 
field of destiny, should France hesitate. I am 
tolerably familiar with the genius of the British 
people, being myself of them by birthright, and 
having had most abundant opportunities to study 
their traits in the widely diverse capacities of 
friend and ioe. This knowledge of the race per- 
suades me that t England will soon invade the 
Mediterranean— doubtless as soon as she recovers 
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from the exhaustion of the late war. And then, 
unless forestalled in the most decisive and defini- 
tive manner by France, she will become the pre« 
dominant power inside the Strait of Gibraltar as 
well as outside. 

"In presumptive proof of such intention I have 
only to call Your Excellencies , attention to the 
desperate defense of Gibraltar in the last war. 
Much must always be allowed for the native ob- 
stinacy of the British race. But the defense of Gi- 
braltar was so unshaken that its stubbornness can- 
not altogether be ascribed to a national trait alone. 
Such a defense, at a time when the whole naval 
world was in arms against Great Britain, and, 
when, beset in every part of the globe from 
America to India, she was yet willing to put forth 
such efforts and undergo such sacrifices as she 
did to raise the siege and hold the place, cannot 
be ascribed to any motive less ambitious than the 
ulterior one of controlling the great sea of which 
Gibraltar is the gateway. That this ambition 
will not be long restrained after England shall 
have recovered from her present exhaustion must 
be apparent to all who understand the British 
character. 

"Therefore, now is the time for France to 
strike. The attitude of the Dey of Algiers toward 
civilized commerce, his shameless enslavement of 
Christian captives taken by piracy, and his con- 
temptuous defiance of all warning and all protest* 
must be held to furnish the necessary pretext for 
invasion of his domain and subversion of hk 
power. The ostensible provocation is such that 
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even England cannot maintain in the sight of the 
Christian world a valid protest against the move- 
ment. After the Dey shall have been crushed, 
reasons for indefinite occupation of his territory 
may without difficulty be found, and, such a foot- 
hold once established, the spread of Christian 
conquest under the auspices of France must nat- 
urally follow all along the North African coast. 

"For myself, I have only to assure Your Ex- 
cellencies that I shall be glad to contribute to 
such a cause my own humble services in any ca- 
pacity that may be assigned to me, from the com- 
mand of a fleet to that of a frigate. I am in- 
fluenced to offer these representations by no de- 
sire for gain or ambition for rank, but simply by 
my devotion to the advancement of Christian 
civilization and my ardor for the glory of France 
and the renown of His Most Christian Majesty's 
reign." 

Last Visit to America. — In June, 1787, Com- 
modore Jones again visited America. He re- 
mained there until November and, during the 
month preceding (October), Congress voted him 
a medal of gold in commemoration of his "valor 
and brilliant services." In four months' time 
(November), Congress voted him an allowance 
for services which he had not drawn, amounting 
to nearly $50,000, but he never received it 
Sixty-one years later a special act of Congress 
voted his heirs $50,000, subsequently supplement- 
ed by another appropriation of the same amount, 
In full settlement of all his accounts and inter- 
est, and his then living heirs received it. In 1787 
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he also sold his Rappahannock plantation for 
£500, to be paid in tobacco, and the value of the 
tobacco was received by him two years later. 

John Jay gave the Commodore a dinner at his 
house in New York on November 10, 1787, and 
the same day the gallant officer sailed from the 
American shores for the last time. 



CHAPTER VI 
Vice-Admiral of the Russian Navy- 
Is Invited to St. Petersburg. — Probably the 
greatest surprise in Commodore Jones's life oc- 
curred in December, 1787, when he was in Paris, 
and on a day when he was in conversation with 
Thomas Jefferson, That astute plenipotentiary 
had been requested by the Russian Ambassador 
to lay before Jones a proposition to engage in the 
naval service of Russia, in the war which had 
broken out between that country and Turkey. 
The Commodore thought such an arrangement 
would be utterly impracticable, in part because 
he had no exalted opinion of the methods of gov- 
ernment m Russia, and in part because he was 
totally unfamiliar with— indeed he did not know 
the alphabet of — the Russian language. It was 
urged that he could speak French, and educated 
Russians could converse in the same language. 
He learned that the Empress of Russia herself, 
(Catherine II.), had heard of his talents and 
bravery and wished to secure him ? and this led 
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him to visit the Russian Ambassador to talk over 
the matter, but without coming to a conclusion. 

Thomas Jefferson then sent the Commodore to 
Copenhagen to see if the Danish prize money 
could not be secured. He went, but could not 
bring matters to a settlement ; he did make, 
there, however, an arrangement to enter the Rus- 
sian navy as Rear-AdmiraL That Catherine was 
anxious to acquire the services of the Commodore 
is certain from the fact that she wrote to him the 
following letter with her own hand : 

"Sir: A courier from Paris has just brought 
from my envoy in France, M. Simolin, the en- 
closed letter to Count Besborodko. As I believe 
that this letter may help to confirm to you what I 
have already told you verbally, I have sent it, and 
beg you to return it, as I have not even made a copy 
to be taken, so anxious am I that you should see it 
I hope that it will efface all doubts from your 
mind, and prove to you that you are to be con- 
nected 1 only with those who are most favorably 
disposed toward you. I have no doubt but that 
on your side you will fully justify the opinion 
which we have formed of you, and apply yourself 
with zeal to support the reputation and the name 
you have acquired for valor and skill on the ele- 
ment in which you are to serve. 

"Adieu, I wish you happiness and health. 
"CATHERINE," 

The direct proposition made to him was to take 
command of the naval force in the Black Sea, 
subject to the general orders of Prince Potemkin, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian army and 
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navy, a man who subsequently was found to be 
a rogue and a coward ; and he accepted it. 

It proved to be an unfortunate decision. There 
were no new honors gained; he came in contact 
with men and methods whom and which he did 
not understand, and it so shattered his health that 
he went to a premature grave. 

He entered the service of Russia in the spring 
of 1788, first writing a letter to Jefferson asking 
him to explain to his home government the rea- 
sons for such a step. As he had no American 
command, there was no technical objection to his 
entering upon foreign employment, but Wash- 
ington never approved of it, and the verdict of 
history is that he made at this time the one mis- 
take of his life. In a letter to Jefferson he said ! 
"I must rely on your friendship to justify to the 
United States the important step I now take, con- 
formably to your advice. . . . I am not 
forsaking the country that has had so many dis- 
interested and difficult proofs of my affection; 
and can never renounce the glorious title of a 
citizen of the United States." 

He went to St. Petersburg, visited the Em 
press, and wrote of the interview : "Her 
Majesty gave me so flattering a reception, and up 
to the period of my departure treated me with so 
much consideration, that I was entirely capti- 
vated and put myself in her hands without mak- 
ing any stipulation for my personal advantage, 1 
asked but one favor— -that she would never con 
demn, without hearing me." 

Catherine II. was, on the whole, though not g 
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moral, yet a wise and strong queen for her people. 
She succeeded by shrewdness and craft as well 
as by ability, and during her long reign she did 
many large things for Russia. She not only 
doubled its territory and made of her country a 
first-rate empire in place of a second-rate king- 
dom, but she encouraged literature and the arts. 
Compared with others of her nation and time, she 
was well advanced in her ideas and bold in their 
execution, and, while her surroundings were most 
abominable, she was in many respects head and 
shoulders above her court and royal relatives. 
She was a Prussian, not a Russian, and, consider- 
ing that fact, it is remarkable how she lorded it so 
imperially over an alien race. 

On the Black Sea.— On May 7, 1788, Ad- 
miral Jones set out for the Black Sea, a distance 
of about 1,100 miles. He set out in a carriage, 
but soon found it so uncomfortable that he took to 
the saddle, and in twelve days covered the entire 
distance, an average of over 90 miles every 
24 hours. Considering the state of the roads it 
was an extraordinary feat. Pie stopped only 18 
hours on the whole journey, and went almost 
wholly without sleep! 

Arrived at Kherson, a port of the Dneiper, 
which flows into the Black Sea, he reported to 
Prince Potemkin, and was assigned to the squad- 
ron of Kherson, which consisted of seventeen— 
later of nineteen — vessels, none of them in good 
fighting trim, and with not over a fourth of their 
crews sailors. Most of the officers did not even 
know how to navigate a ship outside of the sight 
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of land. His flagship was the Vladimir. There 
was also a flotilla of about sixty gunboats, but 
these were not put under his command. 

On June I, 1788, he and the land army under 
a brave and good Russian general, Su war row, be- 
gan operations. Suwarrow had gained victory 
after victory before that time, and continued to 
cover himself with glory whenever he found the 
chance. Yet Potemkin, who annoyed him ex- 
ceedingly, exercised a super-authority which was 
distressingly aggravating and childish. Suwar- 
row warned Admiral Jones that Potemkin would 
have his own way, and so it proved. The united 
campaign planned by Suwarrow and Jones almost 
failed, through Potemkin's interference, although 
in one fight nine Turkish galleys and gunboats 
were destroyed, and in another as many large 
ships and twenty gunboats were captured and 
destroyed. One result of Potemkin's oversight 
was that only Suwarrow succeeded in adding to 
his fame. He routed and dispersed three Turk- 
ish armies in succession. Admiral Jones said 
of him: "Brave beyond description, generous be- 
yond conception, able beyond the power of any 
perception to penetrate beneath his rude and al- 
most uncouth exterior, I am not sure that Russia 
does not see in him now the greatest soldier she 
will ever know. . . . Not only is he the first 
general of Russia, but I am not sure that he lacks 
anything of being the first in all Europe. " 

The fleet, however, had nothing to do, and Ad- 
miral Jones relinquished his command and re- 
turned to St. Petersburg, He arrived there in 
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December, was provided by the Empress with 
charming apartments, given plenty of money as 
extra allowance, and was, as usual, a social lion. 
The Empress had previously decorated him with 
the Order of St. Anne. 

About this time England was doing everything 
it could to engender a feeling against Russia, for 
one reason because Russia was friendly toward the 
United States. The fact had been recently ex- 
emplified by the resignation of all English of- 
ficers who were in the employ of Catherine II., at 
the time that Admiral Jones accepted a com- 
mission at her hand. The Admiral was at this 
time asking the Russian vice-chancellor, Count 
d'Osterman, to enter into a commercial alliance 
between Russia and the United States, which the 
vice-chancellor declined, saying that while the 
plan was a good one, it "would still further ir- 
ritate the British government against Russia." 
Thereupon the Admiral entered in his Journal, 
where he always expressed himself with frankness 
and fairness, the following: 

"I have been more deeply hurt by those secret 
machinations against me as regards the empress. 
My enemies have had the wickedness to make her 
believe that I was a cruel and brutal man, and 
that I had during the American war even killed 
my own nephew. It is well-known that, from 
motives of revenge, the English have invented 
and propagated a thousand fictions and atroci- 
ties, to endeavor to blacken the character of the 
celebrated men who effected the American 
Revolution. A Washington and a Frank- 
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lin, two of the most illustrious and vh 
tuous men that have ever adorned humanity, 
have not been spared by these caluminators. Are 
they now the less respected by their fellow-citi 
zens? On the contrary they are universally re 
vered, even in Europe, as the fathers of their 
country, and as examples of all that is great and 
noble in human character. 

"In civil war, it is not wonderful that opposite 
factions should mutually endeavor to make it he 
lieved that each is in the right. And it is obvioun, 
that the party most in the wrong will always be 
the most calumnious. If there had really been 
anything against my character, the English would 
not have failed to furnish convincing proofs of it ; 
for, with very slender means, I had been able tO 
give more alarm to their three kingdoms, during 
the war, than any other individual had done. An 
an officer, I loved good discipline, which I con 
sider indispensable to the success of operation^ 
particularly at sea, where men are so much, 
crowded, and brought into sucli close contact In 
the English navy, it is known that captains OJ 
ships are often tyrants who order the lash for the 
poor seamen very frequently, and sometimes foi 
nothing. In the American navy we have almost 
the same regulations. But I looked on my crew 
as my children, and I have always found means 
to manage them without flogging. I never had | 
nephew, nor any other relation, under my com 
mand. I have one dear nephew who is still too 
young for service, but who now pursues his stud 
ies. Since I came to Russia, I have intended him 
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for the Imperial marine. Instead of imbruing my 
hands in his blood, he will be cherished as my 
son." 

He remained at St. Petersburg for three 
months and then found himself the victim of a 
nefarious plot to blacken his character by some 
persons high in authority. Count de Segur, the 
French Ambassador, a firm and true friend, took 
it in hand to unravel and expose the plot, and he 
did it fearlessly and thoroughly. The result was 
the disgrace of the chief official connected with 
the infamy and the continued good-will of Cath- 
erine. 

Stricken in Health. — In May the Empress di- 
rected him to make an inspection of the fleet on 
the Baltic, which was then at Sveaborg, at the 
entrance to the harbor of Helsingfors, the capital 
of Finland. He did so, taking about fifteen days 
for it, and contracted a heavy cold, which de- 
veloped quickly into pneumonia. The court 
physicians attended him, and in a month he was 
about again, but was never a well man after- 
ward. His lungs were permanently affected, 
and the doctors told him he could not hope to 
endure the severities of the Russian climate dur- 
ing the next winter, nor ever again. 

On receipt of this news, the Empress gave the 
Admiral a year's leave of absence, to be length- 
ened to two years, if necessary, and also tendered 
him a handsome gratuity for his extraordinary ex- 
penses. She also directed that his full pay should 
continue during his period of absence. It is 
needless to say that the Empress was true to her 
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word, and every dollar she ever promised to Ad 
miral Jones was paid. In leaving Russia the Ad- 
miral wrote a beautiful letter to Her Majesty, 
avowing; his personal fealty to her and assuring 
her that he could never undertake any service 
that was hostile to Russia. 

Again in Paris, — The Admiral was now for- 
ty-two years of age and the seeds of death were 
in his body. He did not realize this, . but his 
friends must have seen it. "His eyes lacked their 
old fire and lustre; his rich, swarthy complexion 
was changed to a dark sallow; his once jet-black 
hair had mostly fallen out during his illness, and 
thinner locks of iron-gray had taken its place; 
above all signs of decay was the change in hh 
voice, which, from being one of the most winning 
ever heard, had become husky, had lost its former 
richness of volume, and was ever and anon inter 
r up ted by a short, hacking cough that cruelly 
foretold his future fate." 

As Admiral Jones he went back to Paris, but il 
plain Paul Jones he was soon to be laid in his last 
resting-place. He left St. Petersburg August l% 
1789, visited Warsaw, made the acquaintance 
there of the brave Kosciusko, went to Vienna, 
Munich, Stuttgart, Strasburg, down the Rhine, 
stopped at Amsterdam; then went to London, 
where he was entertained by Charles J. Fox, and 
arrived in Paris May 30, 1790, more than ninf 
months after leaving the Russian capital. Hi 
traveled slowly; partly for business reasons, m 
he had many interests in Amsterdam and Lon- 
don ; partly to make acquaintances with men 
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whom he knew by reputation and wished to meet ; 
but also because he was trying to husband his 
strength and endeavoring to throw off the tuber- 
culosis which, it was too evident, was in his sys- 
tem. 



CHAPTER VII 
Last Two Years and Concluding Summary 

His Last Days. — Paul Jones had two years 
more in which to live, but they were not his best 
years, for he could fight no battles and added noth- 
ing to his renown. Soon after his arrival in 
Paris he consulted physicians, who told him, as 
had the Russian doctors, that it was a hope- 
less thought for him ever to resume service in 
Russia; that one lung was certainly permanently 
affected ; that even in Paris the winter would be 
severe for him; and they advised that he should 
then go to the Riviera. Pie took their advice, 
went in the fall to the South of France, and re- 
turned in the early summer of 1791, in better 
apparent health and certainly in better spirits 
than he had possessed for the two years preceding. 
He now decided, and apparently with much re- 
luctance, on resigning his Russian commission, 
and this he forwarded. But the Empress replied 
that she desired to retain him ; that he might pro- 
long his absence, if he wished, yet, she trusted, he 
would recall his letter. 

The same summer he went to England and 
closed out some business affairs, which had netted 
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him several thousand pounds, and was entertained 
by Horace Walpole at famous Strawberry Hill, 
and by some of the nobility ; went again 
to Holland at the request of his friend Mr. Jef- 
ferson, to see if Holland would not join Amer- 
ica in an effort to suppress the Barbary pirates, 
but nothing came of it; and then returned to 
Paris. Subsequently he went to Holland to see 
the Russian minister there, in order to make sure 
that his resignation, which had been handed in 
through this official, should be accepted, for 
France was evidently on the eve of great turmoil, 
and he wished to be wholly free of complications 
with all other powers outside of France and his 
beloved America. He accomplished his mission 
and was again in Paris two months later, (May, 
1792). Between that period and his death, at 
the end of two months more, very little is known 
of him to chronicle. 

There is no doubt that most of these days were 
spent chiefly with his most intimate friends, of 
whom Mile. Aimee de Telison was first and near- 
est. On one occasion he went out to a large 
gathering; it was only a week before his death. 
After first attending a session of the National 
Assembly, where a noted debate was progressing 
declaring the country in danger, and, after being 
requested to stand at the Assembly bar to be 
interrogated upon his views as to the needs of 
the French navy— a request he was obliged, be- 
cause of feeble articulation, to decline-— -he at- 
tended an evening supper of the Jacobins, where 
some of the most brilliant Frenchmen were pres- 
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ent. That night he made a speech, by far the 
most eloquent he had ever delivered. Usually his 
speeches had been to sailors, and were "short, 
sharp and decisive;" and while he could write like 
a master and talk in print like a gentleman, sil- 
ver-tongued, he was not suspected of being an 
orator. Yet now, surrounded by finished orators, 
he excited their applause and wonder. In the 
course of that speech he said : 

"Citizens, we have to-day heard from the lips 
of the President of your Assembly the solemn 
warning 'Our country is in danger!' That ad- 
monition has come none too soon. Already the 
hosts of oppression are gathering upon your 
frontier. It is not the wish of those who wear 
the crowns of Europe that France shall be free. 
Not long ago another country was in danger. Its 
people wished to be free, and though it was a land 
far across the sea the hosts of despotism found it 
out and descended upon it. They were the hosts 
of a king, and some of them he hired like work- 
ing-oxen from other kings. The struggle was 
long. For almost eight years the sound of can- 
non, the glare of the torch, and the wailing of 
widows and orphans filled that land. Truly it 
was in danger. But all that is past now — arid 
why? Because France, brave, chivalric France, 
alone of all nations in the world, interposed her 
mighty arm to help the weak, and stay from its 
smiting the hand of the oppressor. 

"I have no title to speak for that country. But 
I can speak for one citizen of it Count me with 
you. Enroll me in those hosts of deliverance upon 
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whom the Assembly to-day called to rise en masse 
in defense of their lives, their liberties and those 
whom they love. I am, as you see, in feeble 
health. Would that I were strong as when I 
long ago brought to France the news of Liber- 
ty's great victory in the New World ! 

"But ill as I am, there is yet something left 
of the man — not the Admiral, not the Chevalier 
— but the plain, simple man whom it delights me 
to hear you call 'Paul Jones/ without any rank 
but that of fellowship, and without any title but 
that of comrade. So now I say to you that, what- 
ever is left of the man, be it never so faint or 
feeble, will be laid, if necessary, upon the altar of 
French liberty, as cheerfully as a child lies down 
to pleasant dreams! My friends, I would love 
to pursue this theme, but, as you see, my voice is 
failing and my lower limbs become swollen when 
I stand up too long. At any rate I have said 
enough, I am now ready to act whenever and 
wheresoever bidden by the voice of France." 

The party were at table until three in the 
morning. The following Sunday Gouveneur 
Morris visited him, and made this note in his 
diary concerning him: "Visited Paul Jones at 
his house. , . . Found the Admiral lying in 
a hammock, stretched in the little garden in rear 
of his lodgings. Mme. T. [doubtless Mile, de 
Telison] and two young ladies were with him. 
He was extremely cheerful and seemed better 
than for a long time previously. He did not 
cough much and talked a good deal. Wonder- 
fully interesting! Promised to lunch with me 
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next day. Took my leave above five o'clock and 
the ladies accompanied me. . . . Mme. T. 
was most charming and was in high spirits at the 
evident improvement of the Admiral's health." 

His Death. — But? notwithstanding this ap- 
parent change for the better, it was unreal, for 
he was a very sick man. In fact, directly after 
that Jacobin supper he had a swelling of the lower 
limbs and his friends looked for his early death. 
Lafayette and others called to see him, the King 
sent a cheerful message, and Mile, de Telison 
did all in her power to alleviate his physical suf- 
ferings and discomforts. On the Sunday named 
above he was singularly strong, and his voice had 
regained its strength and sweetness, but it was the 
premonition of the end. On Wednesday he called 
in a notary and dictated his will. It was Wed- 
nesday, July 18, 1792. It was witnessed about 
five o'clock in the afternoon and before nine 
o'clock he had passed away. 

He died alone. At seven o'clock he had been 
given a bowl of broth, and was left to himself. 
When his housekeeper went at nine to clear the 
table, she "found him in his bedroom, the upper 
half of his body lying face down across the mid- 
dle of his couch, his feet trailing on the floor, his 
arms outstretched, his fingers clutching the 
counterpane — dead. He died as he had lived — 
alone and with his boots on." The physician who 
viewed the remains said that his death was caused 
by strangulation, a result of tubercular effusion, 
and that it had probably been brought on by con- 
vulsive coughing. In one hand was the watch 
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he had used "to time his battles with," pre- 
sented to him in 1778 by one of his dear friends, 
Mary Adelaide of Orleans, the Duchess de Char- 
tres, whose oldest son, Louis Philip, was after- 
ward King of France (1 830^48 ). It was this 
watch of which Commodore Jones, in writing to 
the Duchess the particulars of the battle with the 
Scrap is, said : "The enemy surrendered at thirty- 
five minutes past 10 P. M. by your watch, which 
I consult only to fix the moment of victory." 

He did not die in poverty, as so many news- 
paper accounts of later times have made out. He 
had always prospered in business transactions, 
and, though generous to a fault, his estate even- 
tually realized some $60,000, beside what came to 
his heirs from the United States about fifty years 
afterward, two appropriations of $50,000 each. 

By his will he gave all his property to his two 
sisters and their children, and Robert Morris of 
Philadelphia, the "Financier of the Revolution," 
was made his executor. One of his sisters then 
resided in Virginia and one in Dumfries, Scot- 
land. The jewelled sword that he had received 
from the King of France he orally bequeathed 
to the brave first officer of the Bon Homme Rich 
ard, Lieutenant Dale, whose great-grandson and 
namesake, of Philadelphia, has It in possession. 

The National Assembly of France was in ses- 
sion next day, and all business was put aside to 
honor their late distinguished guest and brave 
friend. They appointed a committee of twelve, 
with the President of the Assembly as one, to 
represent them at the funeral, and one member 
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of that committee, Marron, was selected to pro- 
nounce the funeral oration. 

Of the method employed to preserve his body 
and the manner and place of its interment, we 
shall speak later, in giving an account of the find- 
ing of the coffin and body this present year 

(1905). 

After the funeral there were orations made and 
tributes and pamphlets published in Paris and 
throughout France, and the latter continued for 
several years almost in succession. France never 
could do or say enough to honor Paul Jones. 
America forgot him, except that writers of school- 
readers waxed eloquent over the battle of the 
Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis, but 
Frenchmen never did. "In 1805," says Buell in 
his Paul Jones, "Napoleon, musing gloomily over 
the news from Trafalgar, asked Berthier: 'How 
old was Paul Jones when he died?' Berthier 
said he did not know to a day, but thought he was 
forty-five years old — certainly not older than 
that. 'Then,' said Napoleon, 'he did not fulfil his 
destiny. Had he lived to this time France might 
have had an Admiral/ " 

His Personal Characteristics. — Enough has 
been written in this volume, we judge, to permit 
of anyone forming a correct conclusion as to most 
of the characteristics, including the personal man- 
ners and habits, of this great and thoroughly chiv- 
alrous gentleman and soldier, who reflected credit 
upon the country of his origin and undying lustre 
upon the country of his adoption. But some quo- 
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tations from contemporaneous writers may be 
helpful and interesting. 

Nathaniel Fanning, who was a midshipman on 
the Bon Homme Richard, and who later won a 
good deal of fame upon the sea, thus describes 
him: "Though of low stature and slender build, 
the Commodore's neck, arms and shoulders were 
those of a heavy-set man. His neck was out of 
proportion to the rest of him. The strength of his 
arms and shoulders could hardly be believed; 
and he had equal use of both hands, even to writ- 
ing with the left as well as with the right. He 
was past master of the art of boxing, and though 
there were many hard nuts to crack in the vari- 
ous crews he commanded, no one every doubted 
that the Commodore was the best man aboard. 
To all this he added a quickness of motion that 
cannot be described except by saying that he was 
quicker than chain-lighting. When roused he 
would strike more blows and do more damage in 
a second than any other man I ever saw could do 
in a minute. Even when calm and unruffled, his 
gait and all his bodily motions were exactly like 
those of the panther — noiseless, sleek and the per- 
fection of grace, yet always giving one the idea 
that it would be well to keep out of reach of his 
paws and teeth." 

Henry Gardner, who was also one of his sub- 
ordinates on the Bon Homme Richard, having 
gone to seek employ under its commander after 
being released from an English prison, said: "I 
sailed in my time with many captains; but with 
only one Paul Jones, He was the captain of 
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captains. Any other commander I sailed with 
had some kind of method or fixed rule which he 
exerted towards all those under him alike. It 
suited some and others not; but it was the same 
rule all the time and to everybody. Not so Paul 
Jones. He always knew every officer or man 
in his crew as one friend knows another. Those 
big, black eyes of his would look right through 
a new man at first sight and, maybe, see some- 
thing behind him! At any rate, he knew every 
man and always dealt with each according to his 
notion. I have seen him one hour teaching the 
French language to his midshipmen and the next 
hour showing an apprentice how to knot a 'Turk's- 
head' or make a neat coil-down of a painter. He 
was in everybody's watch and everybody's mess 
all the time. In fact, I may say that any ship 
Paul Jones commanded was full of him, himself, 
all the time. The men used to get crazy about 
him when he was with them and talking to them. 
It was only when his back was turned that any- 
one could wean them away from him. If you 
heard peals of laughter from the forecastle, it was 
likely that he was there spinning funny yarns for 
Jack off watch. If you heard a roar of merri- 
ment at the cabin-table, it was likely that his nev- 
er-failing wit had overwhelmed the officers' mess." 
Doctor Franklin in a letter to a lady wrote of 
him: "No matter what the faults of Commodore 
Jones may be, . . . I must confess to your 
ladyship that when face to face with him neither 
man nor, so far as I can learn, woman can for a 
moment resist the strange magnetism of his pres™ 
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ence, the indescribable charm of his manner; a 
commingling of the most compliant deference 
with the most perfect self-esteem that I have 
ever seen in a man ; and, above all, the sweetness 
of his voice and the purity of his language. I 
offer these thoughts to the gracious consideration 
of your ladyship, no less as a warning than as a 
favorable introduction." 

Madame Livingston, wife of Philip Livingston, 
whose house at Livingston Manor he often vis- 
ited, and who endeavored to make an American 
match for him in 1787, thus describes him: "His 
ways were the poetry of grace and elegance, his 
table talk was a revelation to us of the charm 
and the fascination of court life in the Old 
World. His discourses of the great, the royal 
and the noble personages he had encountered in 
his marvelous career, told sometimes in English 
like that of Bacon, and sometimes in French like 
that of Fontanelle, by turns delighted, amazed 
and mystified us. Alas that he could have been 
with us but two short weeks! . . . Such 
chivalry I never saw in any man. We begged him 
to give us his own description of the miraculous 
battle that had made him famous in all the world. 
He parried our importunity by saying that too 
much had already been said and written about it, 
and, besides, the picture of it in his memory was 
too horrible for portrayal in the sight of our deli- 
cate sex. But he said he felt at liberty to im- 
press upon us that he owed a debt of gratitude 
to his brave and chivalric adversary, Captain Sir 
Richard Pearson, whose manful conduct and he- 
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roic bravery had given him the opportunity for 
such a combat; and in that view he considered 
himself fortunate in having encountered so ad- 
mirable a foe. And that was all we could induce 
him to say about it." 

In the anonymous Anecdotes of the Court of 
Louis XVI*, published about 1784, after giving a 
description of the person, dress and various charms 
and graces of Paul Jones, the writer says: "Next 
to the magic of his eyes is the charm of his voice, 
which no one can ever forget, man or woman, who 
has heard it. It is surely the most musical and 
perfectly modulated voice ever heard, and it is 
equally resistless in each of the three languages 
he speaks — English, French and Spanish. It is 
difficult, when one sees the Chevalier Paul Jones 
in the affairs of society or hears his discourse at 
dinner table or in salon, to believe that this one 
and the same person is the ruthless sea-fighter; 
hero of the most desperate battles ever fought on 
the ocean, and, for the first time in history, the 
conqueror of those who had conquered the sea! 
In all his personal habits he is moderate ; not giv- 
en to excesses of any kind, either of food or drink, 
but always temperate, careful, and under the most 
perfect self-command/' 

It is evident from every source of information 
that Paul Jones was a peculiarly gifted, high- 
minded and whole-souled man, and a remarkable 
naval commander; the exact kind of a command- 
er needed by America in her hour of trouble to 
help her cause out on the high seas with a rich 
and unscrupulous foe; the precise sort of gentle- 
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man who could be of use to his country at a pol- 
ished court. Born in poverty, he attained a rea- 
sonable fortune through careful and prudent in- 
vestments, but this did not make the man nor 
the hero. He was by nature a master of men, 
and equally by nature an imposing force in the in- 
tellectual world. Had he never been a sailor, he 
must have been an officeholder in civil life, who 
would have towered high among the many who 
hold office, not, as he would have done, 
for the good of his country, but for the 
personal advantage of it. Undersized phys- 
ically, he was a giant in everything save 
stature. His history reads like a romance. He 
was equally fitted to command a merchant brig or 
a frigate of war; to be captain of one vessel or 
commodore over a fleet; to trade in tobacco or 
fight the Serapis; to cultivate his Virginia plan- 
tation or to stand before kings and queens. 
Leaving home penniless and school less at twelve, 
he. made his mark on history's page when he was 
thirty, and at forty- five he was gathered to his 
grave, with the unfading laurels of immortality 
upon his commanding and handsome brow. 
America can not do less now, after years and years 
of tardy recognition of his momentous services, 
than to take his remains to her own bosom, and 
watch over them forever more at Annapolis, with 
the tenderness of the tears of a mother bereaved 
of one of her first-born and most gallant sons. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
The Body of Admiral Jones 

The Interment. — The body of Paul Jones was 

placed in a leaden casket, and on the day of his 
funeral services was put in a receiving vault, 
where it remained about eight weeks, under the 
supposition that America might send for his re- 
mains. But, unfortunately, no steps were taken 
in this country for the removal of the body, and, 
accordingly, it was buried in the Cemetery for 
Foreign Protestants, known as the old St. Louis 
Cemetery, near the St. Louis Hospital, in the 
northeastern quarter of Paris. Many have sup- 
posed that, in 1804, when Napoleon was cutting 
through his great Boulevards, and obliterating 
all the cemeteries and other buildings and en- 
closures in the way, that the bones of Admiral 
Jones were probably exhumed, as were those of 
thousands of others, and placed in the cata- 
combs. Says Mr. Buell: "When the caskets 
happened to be of lead, they were molded into 
bullets for Napoleon's family. In the obliteration 
of these small cemeteries, there was no distinc- 
tion of persons." 

Finding the Body.— Colonel Sherbourne, who 
published the fullest of the lives of the Admiral 
in 1825, with Richard Rush, made an attempt 
between 1848 and 1851 to secure the casket and 
remains, and, in 1851, the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Navy directed the captain of the frigate St. 
Lawrence to receive the remains on board at 
Southampton and transport them to New York. 
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But the remains then supposed to have been 
found were not identified, and nothing came of 
the quest. 

The present year, however (1905), researches 
made by the United States Ambassador, Hon. 
Horace Porter, appear to have been successful in 
discovering the body. A portion of the St. Louis 
Cemetery, which had not been disturbed, was 
unearthed, even to the extent of excavations be- 
ing made under various buildings. Gen. Porter 
did this at his own expense, feeling sure that the 
remains could be found, and desirous that, if such 
should be the case, his country should possess 
them. In the course of these excavations various 
lead coffins were brought to light, and finally one 
was discovered, as to which and as to the identifi- 
cation one of the most careful of foreign corres- 
pondents writes: 

"The coffin by its exterior signs seemed to con- 
tain the remains of some eminent person, as it 
was of better quality than the others and of more 
solid build. It appears likely that a body had 
been buried above it, and some vestiges of this 
grave were found at the same time. It is supposed 
that when the upper grave was dug, they came 
upon the plate which no doubt had covered the 
lower coffin, and removed It, as no plate was 
found, and it was also noticed that the lower cof- 
fin had been pierced as if it had received a blow 
with a pick. The lead coffin was no doubt in- 
closed in a wood casket, and a few traces of the 
latter were found. The lead case is in the form 
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of the mummy coffins which were used at that 
time. 

"Upon removal to the Ecole de Me de cine, it 
was opened in the presence of the representatives 
of the American Embassy and some of the city 
officials. The body was found to be in a good 
state of preservation, and had been well packed 
so as to avoid movement, by means of hay and 
straw placed in the spaces. The limbs were 
covered with tinfoil. It is supposed that the good 
preservation is due to an immersion in alcohol. 
The body was dressed in a shirt and wrapped in 
a sheet. The shirt was found to be marked with 
a small embroidered initial, which might be taken 
either for a ( P' or a 'J/ according to the way in 
which it is read. There was no other clothing, 
nor were any other objects found, but this is not 
surprising, as we already know that the uniform, 
sword, and decorations of the admiral had been 
preserved by his family. Dr. Papillault, the dis- 
tinguished anthropologist, and Dr. Capitan, 
another high medical authority, were chosen to 
examine the body. They made a certain num- 
ber of measurements, and to give greater surety, 
the latter were taken before any other informa- 
tion as to the Admiral's characteristics had been 
furnished. Such documents were not wanting, 
however, and Gen. Porter brought all the busts 
and portraits he could secure, so as to make the 
comparison. The examination was quite convinc- 
ing, leaving no possible doubt as to the identity 
of the body. 

"The preservation Is remarkable^ and it was 
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even found that the flesh was soft and yielding, so 
that the head and members could be moved with- 
out any difficulty. The face as it appeared is clean 
shaven and is of a dark color. The hair is abun- 
dant and quite long, according to the fashion of the 
time. The principal documents of comparison 
were two busts of the admiral, both by the 
eminent French sculptor Houdon. One of these 
was loaned by Marquis de Biron, of Paris, and the 
other came from the Trocadero Museum and is a 
copy of the bust now possessed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts. The former bust 
represents the admiral in a court costume, with 
his hair arranged in the mode of the period, with 
masses at the sides of the head. The Trocadero 
bust is more lifelike, and shows him in his mili- 
tary costume, with the hair drawn back from the 
forehead. Besides, we possess different docu- 
ments relating to the color of the hair, different 
dimensions of the body, etc. In this way, after a 
careful examination, it became evident that the 
person could be no other than the admiral. The 
height, upon measuring, was found to be exactly 
the same, or % feet 7 inches. 

"One of the interesting points about the dis- 
covery is that an autopsy could be made, owing to 
the fact that the organs of the body were so well 
preserved. The autopsy was carried out at the 
Ecole de Me de cine by Drs. Papillault and Cap- 
itan, and they were struck with the good state 
of the remains. It was not difficult to find that 
the admiral had died of tuberculosis, and this is 
known to be the case. After the autopsy the re- 
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mains were put back in the original position. A 
second lead coffin was constructed, so as to sur- 
round the first, leaving a large oval opening at the 
top covered by plate glass, so that the head and 
upper part of the body are visible. The whole 
is inclosed in a plain but handsome oak casket 
with silver handles, which the Ambassador had 
made. Only a few persons specially authorized 
by the Embassy were admitted to view the re- 
mains. The Embassy had some photographs of 
the body taken. The casket was draped with two 
large American flags, with small flags and palm- 
branches on the top. The remains were placed in 
a vault in the American church in Paris." 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

Admiral Paul Jones. 

Born in Arbigland, Scotland July 6, 1747 

Enlists as master's apprentice on brig 

Friendship 1759 

Reaches America 1759 

Visits his brother in Virginia 1759 

Became second mate, then first mate. , 1764-1765 
Entered slave trade between African West 

Indies - 1766 

At end of second voyage sells out his inter- 
est in same 1767 

Captain of a ship for American trade. .... 

October, 1768 
On fourth visit to Virginia qualifies under 
provisions of will of William Jones to 
accept name of Jones under conditions 1769 
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Killed a sailor for insubordination and is 

acquitted i7?o 

Commands ship Grantley to India 1771 

Commands brig Two Friends to America. . 1772 
Succeeds to his brother's estate and takes 

name of Jones under will 1773 

Is planter on the Rappahannock, Va. .1773-1775 

Offers his services to Congress 1774 

Acts as adviser to Marine Committee of 

Congress 1775 

Cruises as Lieutenant on the Providence. 1776 
His plantation in Virginia devastated.... 1776 

Cruises as Captain of the Alfred 1776 

Goes to France in command of the Ranger. 1777 
Cruises around Great Britain and captures 

the Drake 1778 

As Commodore on Bon Homme Richard 

fights and captures the Serapis 

September 23, 1779 
In France second time, Feb. 10, 1780 — Oc- 
tober 1 780 

Sails again on Ariel for United States. . . . 

December 18, 1780 
Captures the Triumph which then escapes; 

arrives in Philadelphia. .February 18, 1781 
Receives thanks of United States Con- 
gress . April 17, 1 781 

Appointed to command warship America. , 

June 26, 1 78 1 

Visits West Indies. . December, 1782 

Sent to Paris to collect prize money. M ,ii 

November, 1783 
Revisits America .«,.,.„»..».*..«. .June, 1787 
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Sells his Rappahannock plantation 1787 

Congress orders medal of gold struck for 

him -October 16, 1787 

Returns to Paris .November, 1787 

Enters service of Russia as Vice-Admiral . . 

April, 1788 
Takes command of Black Sea squadron. . 

May 19, 1788 
Returns to St. Petersburg. . .December 28, 1788 

Inspects Baltic fleet May, 1789 

Is stricken with pneumonia May, 1789 

Leaves St. Petersburg. August, 1789 

Returns to Paris May 30, 1790 

Dies in Paris July 18, 1792 

Body found in Paris 1905 
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